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Introduction 


THE  old  time  country  doctor  has  disappeared.  Phys- 
ical  and  technical  conditions  of  the  rural  practice 
of  medicine  have  so  changed  in  the  last  fifty  years 
that  a  new  sort  of  doctor  has  taken  his  place.  That  this 
old  style  doctor  was  an  interesting  figure  is  shown  by  the 
many  descriptions  of  him  that  exist;  he  has  been,  in  fact, 
so  popular  with  writers  that  he  has  become  a  figure  of  ro- 
mance.  And  that  has  its  drawbacks,  which  are  illustrated 
in  the  accounts  of  the  country  doctor.  For  fiction  is  likely 
to  be  concerned  with  the  picturesque  and  exciting  and  ap- 
pealing  rather  than  with  accuracy;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
country  doctor,  while  it  has  described  him  in  the  warmest 
and  most  sympathetic  terms,  it  has  made  him  an  unreal 
figure  whose  superhuman  benevolence  was  only  equalled 
by  his  sub-human  practicality.  He  deserves  a  better  fate 
the  more  so  because  he  does  not  need  the  glamour  of  fic¬ 
tion  to  make  him  interesting.  Considerations  such  as  these 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  an  account  of  a  country  doc¬ 
tor,  without  resort  to  fiction  and  as  uncolored  by  romance 
as  I  could  make  it,  might  be  interesting  and  would  be  his¬ 
torically  worth  while.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  sketch. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with  one  of 
these  country  doctors  who  was  a  successful  example  of 
his  kind.  The  period  and  place  of  his  practice  are,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  fortunate  for  my  purpose  of  portraying  the  type. 
The  time  was  between  1870  and  1889;  it  was  not  long 
ago  as  time  is  measured,  but  it  is  a  past  period — one  that 
ended  with  his  generation.  It  was  just  before  bacteriology 
revolutionised  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  and 
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before  the  telephone  and  the  automobile  changed  the  com 
ditions  of  rural  practice.  The  place  of  his  practice  was  an 
average  rural  county,  not  a  particularly  prosperous  county 
nor  yet  a  very  poor  one. 

Indeed,  as  a  type,  I  believe  he  represented  personally 
and  in  environment  innumerable  country  doctors  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  United  States.  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  from  a  previous  experience  in  describing  him. 
In  response  to  that  I  received  letters  from  all  over  the 
country  saying  that  the  description  represented  accu¬ 
rately  this  doctor  and  that  one  whom  the  writer  has 
known. 

To  be  entirely  frank  from  the  start,  it  must  be  said  that 
I  am  describing  my  father,  Dr.  Robert  B.  Pusey,  of  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Kentucky.  Of  course,  no  man  can  write  with¬ 
out  prejudice  of  his  own  father,  particularly  if  he  was  a 
father  for  whom  the  son  had  boundless  respect  and  affec¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Max  Muller,  quoting  Profes¬ 
sor  Jowett  approvingly,  says  in  his  own  autobiography, 
"there  is  great  danger  in  an  autobiography  (and  the  same 
applies  to  a  biography  of  a  father  by  a  son,  W.  A.P.)  being 
rather  self-depreciatory A  I  have  tried  as  far  as  I  can  to 
avoid  both  of  these  dangers.  As  may  be  inferred  from  my 
references  above  to  a  previous  description  of  him,  this  ac¬ 
count  of  him  is  an  elaboration  of  an  earlier  brief  sketch 
which  I  wrote  a  few  years  ago;  and  the  way  I  was  bom¬ 
barded  then  with  criticism  for  not  doing  him  justice  by 
those  who  had  known  him,  led  me  to  feel  that  I  had  not 
erred  excessively  in  his  favor,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
many  who  were  presumably  impartial  judges  of  him.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  criticism  gave  me  some  sentimental 
pride — not  in  my  performance,  but  in  him;  it  confirmed 
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my  judgment  that  he  was  a  man  who  did  not  suffer  from 
a  restrained  description. 

I  have  had  occasion  in  reciting  episodes  to  use  many 
proper  names;  none  of  the  episodes  is  imaginary,  but, 
where  the  recital  might  be  construed  as  uncomplimentary 
to  the  individual,  the  name  is. 

1  fortunately  bought  a  Kodak,  when  Kodaks  were  first 
introduced  about  1889,  and  the  illustrations  inserted  here 
of  Pusey's  saddle  bags,  horses,  buggy,  and  of  many  of  the 
scenes  having  to  do  with  his  practice  are  from  photo- 
graphs  taken  at  that  time. 

William  Allen  Pusey. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Childhood  and  Education 

JUNE  20,  1822,  landed  in  Meade  County,  Kentucky, 
with  my  wife  Anna  and  three  sons,  Evan,  Wm.  and 
George/"  In  a  bold  legible  hand  on  the  margin  of  a 
page  in  the  family  bible,  Joel  Pusey  thus  records  the  date 
of  the  arrival  in  Kentucky  of  the  Pusey  family.  They 
“landed""  because  they  had  come  by  the  Ohio  river.  Com¬ 
ing  from  Maryland,  they  came  over  the  National  Road 
before  that  Braddock"s  Road  and  then  down  the  Ohio 
river.  The  Puseys  were  Quakers  who  had  come  to  Amer¬ 
ica  with  William  Penn.  Joel  Pusey  was  a  millwright,  an 
occupation  that  seems  to  have  run  in  the  family,  for  the 
oldest  house  standing  in  Pennsylvania  now  is  “Pusey 
House""  at  Chester,  built  by  Caleb  Pusey  in  1683  by  the 
side  of  his  mill.  And  Joel's  going  to  Meade  county  had  to 
do  with  several  large  mills  that  were  erected,  within  a  few 
years  after  his  arrival  there,  on  Otter  Creek  where  he  set¬ 
tled,  and  on  the  next  creek,  Doe  Run.  He  bought  a  farm 
of  several  hundred  acres  of  fair  land;  the  family  was 
prosperous  in  a  modest  way  and  had  education,  ideals  and 
ambitions.  They  were  never  slave  holders,  doubtless  be¬ 
cause  of  their  Quaker  traditions.  I  have  recently  found  the 
account  with  them  in  the  books  of  the  large  general  store 
of  a  textile  milling  corporation  with  which  they  did  busi¬ 
ness.  It  shows  that  they  bought  for  themselves  the  com¬ 
forts  and  the  simpler  luxuries  of  the  day  and  that  in  their 
business  with  the  store  they  usually  had  a  substantial 
balance  to  their  credit.  For  the  wife  Anna  Roup  Pusey 
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was  energetic  and  thrifty  to  a  degree  that  offset  a  certain 
inclination  of  her  husband  to  take  his  ease,  with  a  book  or 
a  newspaper  (and  an  occasional  discreet  toddy)  in  a  chair 
by  the  fireside  in  winter  or  under  a  shady  tree  in  summer, 
even  when  there  was  work  to  be  done  afield.  It  was  a  good 
combination — good  stock  as  they  say  in  Kentucky.  As 
evidence  of  this  for  it  took  intelligent  care  to  get  chib 
dren  through  the  perils  of  childhood  in  those  days — six 
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boys  of  their  nine  children  grew  to  manhood.  Three  of 
these  became  physicians  of  local  distinction  and  all  of 
them  successfully  made  their  way  in  the  world.  The 
youngest  son  of  this  family  was  born  on  August  7,  1836 
and  was  christened  Robert  Burns  Pusey.  That  surname, 
doubtless  suggested  by  Joel,  for  he  was  famous  for  his 
love  of  reading,  gives  an  intimation  of  the  cultural  status 
of  the  family. 

Robert  led  the  life  of  a  fortunate  country  boy  that  left 
no  memories  of  privations,  but  many  happy  childhood 
recollections.  There  were  then  no  public  schools,  but  he 
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had  an  elementary  education  in  private  schools  which  was 
supplemented  by  a  further  training  in  the  Academy  at  the 
County  Seat,  Brandenberg,  the  sort  of  institution  that 
took  the  place  in  his  day  of  the  later  high  schools.  His  ediu 
cation  went  to  the  point  of  Vergil  and  Cicero  in  Latin  and 
to  trigonometry  in  mathematics.  When  he  was  13  years 
old  his  father  died,  but  he  was  able  to  have  uninterrupted 
schooling  until  he  was  18  years  old.  By  that  time,  how- 
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The  Grahampton  Mill 


ever,  the  other  brothers  had  left  home — one  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  California  gold  rush  and  two  of  them  to 
become  physicians  and  it  was  up  to  him  to  quit  school 
and  help  his  mother.  He  soon  found  that  he  could  use  part 
of  his  time  more  profitably  than  in  working  on  the  farm. 
His  home  was  about  three  miles  from  Rock  Haven,  a 
steamboat  landing  on  the  Ohio  river.  Five  miles  back  from 
the  river  at  Grahamton  there  was  a  good  power  site  at 
which  there  was  a  textile  mill  that  made  ducking  and 
other  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  a  large  enterprise  in  those 
days.  It  is  still  running  now,  after  almost  a  hundred  years 
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existence  as  a  textile  mill.  Its  cotton  was  brought  up  from 
the  South  by  steamboat  and  landed  at  Rock  Haven.  Pusey 
could  make  four  or  five  dollars  a  day  with  a  team  and  his 
labor  in  hauling  cotton  from  Rock  Haven  to  Grahamton, 
and  he  managed  to  get  enough  time  for  this  work  in  the 
course  of  five  years  to  accumulate  the  money  that  he  used 
subsequently  for  his  medical  education.  By  a  strange  freak 
of  good  luck  I  have  found  Mrs.  Anna  Pusey's  account 
with  the  Grahamton  Manufacturing  Company  at  that 
time.  On  December  30,  1854,  when  Pusey  was  18 
there  is  an  entry:  “Transferred  to  credit  Robt.  Pusey, 
ledger  No.  3,  folio  90,  $203.81.“  That  is  doubtless  the 
first  money  of  his  own  earning  that  he  ever  had.  It  was  his 
mother's  generosity  that  made  this  money  earning  pos- 
sible  and  he  always  remembered  it  with  gratitude.  This 
cotton  hauling  and  money  earning  was  an  experience  of 
his  boyhood  to  which  he  frequently  referred  with  satis- 
faction  in  talking  with  his  children.  He  used  to  tell  how 
it  was  a  pretty  good  job  for  a  young  fellow;  how  easy  it 
was  with  a  hook  to  handle  a  bale  of  cotton;  the  enormous 
pile  of  cotton  that  the  steamers  would  discharge;  how  the 
pile  of  cotton  on  the  levee  would  look  bigger  than  the 
steamboat  that  had  left  it.  There  was  never  any  sugges¬ 
tion  of  hardship;  one  got  rather  the  idea  of  satisfaction 
and  pride  in  the  memory. 

There  are  hardly  any  better  conditions  of  childhood 
than  Pusey 's.  He  was  the  child  of  a  wholesome  family,  of 
sound  tastes  and  aspirations  and  some  breadth  of  outlook 
upon  life.  Industry,  resourcefulness  and  responsibility 
were  ingrained  in  their  lives,  but  they  did  not  have  to 
undergo  damaging  hardships.  President  Eliot  has  an  essay 
upon  the  advantages  of  children  in  this  situation  in  life; 
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that  is,  poor  in  the  sense  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
have  responsibilities  in  their  childhood,  but  not  poor  to 
the  point  of  being  crippled  by  lack  of  opportunity  for  de¬ 
velopment.  Pusey's  case  illustrates  perfectly  President 
Eliot's  thesis. 

The  formal  education  that  he  got  in  childhood  was  evi¬ 
dently  sound,  sufficient  to  prepare  him  for  the  study  of 
medicine.  My  memory  of  him  is  not  only  that  of  a  man  of 
good  manners  and  refinement  but  one  of  education.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  his  education,  I  have  thought  in  later  life  that 
perhaps  I  was  mistaken  in  overestimating  it,  but  recently 
I  have  gone  through  his  old  letters  and  they  show  that 
my  memory  was  correct.  Spelling,  punctuation,  grammar, 
structure  and  substance  all  indicate  a  man  of  good  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  How  much  of  it  was  self-acquired  I  do  not 
know,  but  there  were  many  excellent  teachers  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  those  days.  He  spoke  of  some  of  his  with  grati¬ 
tude  and  respect.  Whether  his  opportunities  were  good 
or  not,  they  were  evidently  well  utilized. 

It  happens  that  I  kept  many  of  the  letters  that  Pusey 
wrote  to  me  when  I  was  at  college  and  at  Medical  school, 
between  1883  and  1889,  and  some  letters  written  to  my 
brother.  In  re-reading  them  I  have  been  gratified  to  find 
that  they  confirm  all  of  my  memories  of  him  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  might  have  become  vague  and  inaccu¬ 
rate.  It  is  from  these  letters  that  quotations  are  made 
throughout  this  text. 

From  a  childhood  and  youth  of  this  sort,  Pusey  at  22 
went  to  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  which 
at  that  time  was  at  least  to  his  part  of  the  country  the 
great  medical  school.  Before  this,  two  of  his  brothers  had 
graduated  from  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of 
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Louisville.  One  of  them  was  practicing  successfully  at 
Garnettsville.  This  brother  Henry  he  always  held  in  ah 
fectionate  regard  as  a  foster  father.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
probable  that  he  went  to  Philadelphia  on  his  own  initi¬ 
ative,  which  he  was  able  to  follow  because  he  had  accumu¬ 
lated  the  money  for  his  medical  education  by  his  own 
work.  He  was  rather  critical  in  his  judgments,  but  I  never 
heard  him  express  anything  but  satisfaction  with  his  se¬ 
lection  of  Jefferson.  He  enjoyed  his  two  winters  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  he  was  able  to  come  in  contact  with 
a  number  of  great  men  in  medicine,  and  throughout 
his  life  he  appreciated  the  opportunities  of  improve¬ 
ment,  outside  of  medicine,  which  he  found  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  March  12,  i860,  at  the 
age  of  24. 

Medical  education  was  haphazard  then,  as  it  was  for 
fifty  years  afterwards  in  America;  but  education  is  largely 
a  matter  of  teachers  and  there  were  some  very  able  men 
m  the  Jefferson  faculty.  The  names  signed  to  his  diploma 
were  Edward  King,  President;  Robley  Dungleson,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Institutes  of  Medicine;  Joseph  Pancoast,  Professor 
of  Anatomy;  Charles  D.  Meigs,  Professor  of  Obstetrics; 
Franklin  Bache,  Professor  of  Chemistry;  S.  D.  Gross,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Surgery;  Thos.  D.  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics;  and  L.  H.  Dickson,  Professor 
of  Practice.  Probably  there  has  never  been  a  medical  di¬ 
ploma  issued  in  the  United  States  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  famous  names  on  it.  With  possibly  one  exception,  these 
men  are  all  important  figures  in  the  history  of  American 
medicine.  Gross  made  the  great  impression  upon  young 
Pusey  and  was  always  a  hero  in  his  mind;  it  was  probably 
from  Gross  that  he  got  his  bent  for  surgery. 
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I  do  not  remember  his  practice  until  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  after  his  graduation.  In  that  time  he  would  have 
grown,  but  his  competency  as  a  practitioner  from  the 
time  I  knew  him  indicates  that  he  had  a  training  in  medi- 
cine  which  was  adequate  for  his  development.  I  have  of¬ 
ten  pondered  over  this  in  trying  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  medical  education  of  that  time.  It  gave  students  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  medi¬ 
cine  from  their  teachers  and  their  books,  but  that  was  all. 
Its  weakness  lay  in  its  failure  to  offer  a  clinical  training. 
A  hospital  internship  was  not  required  and  was  rarely 
taken,  and  the  only  opportunity  that  students  had  while 
at  medical  school  to  learn  the  art  of  medicine  was  the 
short  contact  that  they  had  with  patients  in  the  profes¬ 
sors'  clinics  or  in  the  dispensaries.  Pusey  did  not  have  a 
hospital  internship  and,  if  his  practical  training  was  ob¬ 
tained  at  Jefferson,  it  reflects  a  credit  upon  the  education 
given  at  Jefferson  at  that  time  which  I  believe  was  hardly 
due  any  medical  school  in  the  United  States.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  he  got  his  clinical  training  under  his  brother 
Henry  at  Garnettsville.  Henry  also  had  had  no  hospital 
training,  so  the  question  is  moved  just  one  step  further 
back.  The  answer  probably  lies  in  the  system  of  precep¬ 
tors  which  was  then  in  use.  The  medical  student  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  a  preceptor  for  at  least  a  year,  and  usually 
for  two  years,  before  taking  his  formal  medical  course.  If 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  under  a  competent  one,  he 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  getting  a  good  practical 
training.  The  usefulness  of  that  system  is  shown  innumer¬ 
able  times  in  the  history  of  medicine  in  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  developed  with  little  training,  but  under 
the  influence  of  some  master.  It  is  but  one  of  the  many  il- 
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lustrations  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  dictum,  if  you  want  to 
learn  a  trade,  apprentice  yourself  to  a  master  of  it. 

With  his  graduation  in  Philadelphia,  Pusey's  education 
ended.  And  it  was  a  pretty  good  sort  of  education,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  his  childhood  experience,  for  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  life  that  he  was  to  lead.  It  evidently  supplied 
him  with  a  good  foundation  for  the  self-education  that 
was  to  follow. 
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CHAPTER  II 


His  Surroundings 


His  Manner  of  Living  and  Work 

A  FEW  months  after  his  graduation  Pusey  began 
practice  at  Elisabethtown,  twenty  miles  from 
his  birthplace.  He  had,  of  course,  a  lean  year  or 
two,  but  he  quickly  became  busy  and  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  had  as  much  practice  as  he  could  well  do.  At  the 
time  Pusey  became  established  in  Elisabethtown,  it  was  a 
place  of  about  1500  people,  the  county  seat  of  Hardin 
County  which  had  a  population  of  15,000  people.  It  was 
a  conservative  old  community  that  began  about  1780.  The 
town  was  the  ordinary  village  of  its  sise,  except  that  it 
escaped  the  usual  isolation  of  that  time  by  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  outside  world,  through  Louisville,  forty 
miles  away,  by  an  important  railroad.  It  thus  had  easy 
access  to  a  nearby  city  and  to  what  the  outside  world 
could  furnish  it;  and  a  good  many  people  were  in  an  eco¬ 
nomic  state  that  enabled  them  to  utilise  this  advantage. 
But  like  other  little  towns  of  those  days,  it  was  primitive 
and  crude  according  to  present  standards.  The  streets  and 
even  the  sidewalks,  except  in  the  business  district,  were 
unpaved.  There  were  no  street  lights,  no  water  works 
and,  of  course,  no  sewerage  system  and  no  fire  protection. 
The  homes  did  not  have  conveniences  now  regarded  as 
necessities.  They  were  without  running  water  and  were 
lighted  by  kerosene  lamps — we  called  them  coal  oil  lamps. 
But  I  lived  under  these  conditions  for  many  years  and  I 
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recall  no  time  when  I  have  considered  myself  more  com¬ 
fortable. 

Indeed,  these  old  villages  like  Elisabethtown  had  a 
charm — the  charm  of  Mrs.  GaskelBs  English  "Cranford"’’ 
and  of  South  Carolina  "Appleboro”  in  Miss  Conway’s 
"Slippy  McGee.”  Its  little  society  appreciated  and  ob- 


His  Home 


served  the  amenities  of  life.  It  was  controlled  by  people 
of  intelligence  and  refinement,  of  good  breeding  and  with 
family  traditions.  Social  position  rested  upon  these  quali¬ 
ties.  Money  of  course  had  its  influence,  but  very  few  were 
rich  and  it  took  so  little  to  live  decently  that  it  made  little 
difference.  As  Miss  Conway  says  of  Appleboro,  decent 
poverty  was  not  penalised;  you  could  be  poor  pleasantly 
"a  much  finer  and  far  rarer  art  than  being  old  grace¬ 
fully.  Because  of  this,  life  .  .  .  sometimes  retains  a  simplic- 
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ity  as  fine  and  sincere  as  it  is  charming.”  In  the  better 
homes  the  people  lived  with  a  good  deal  of  luxury.  Until 
about  1875,  when  the  Mansard  roof  period  began  and 
gave  us  the  ugly  designs  which  have  disfigured  these 
towns  until  recently,  the  good  homes  were  of  attractive 
Colonial  design  and  substantially  built  of  brick,  with 
large  rooms  and  high  ceilings.  The  high  ceilings  made  the 
rooms  cool  in  summer,  and  the  houses  with  their  solid 


The  Lots  Were  Large 


construction,  could  be  kept  warm  in  winter.  There  were 
no  furnaces,  but  fire  places  with  wood  fires,  or  grates  with 
coal,  made  the  rooms  warm  and  cheerful  in  winter.  The 
lots  were  large  and  in  addition  to  the  residence  there 
would  be  a  coal  house  and  wood  shed  that  had  for  boys 
an  air  of  comfort  about  it  and  was,  incidentally,  a  fine 
place  to  play  on  a  bad  day;  and  always  a  barn — or  as  we 
called  it,  a  stable — and  a  barn  lot  for  the  stock — the 
horses  and  cows.  Every  place  had  a  garden  and  usually  a 
number  of  fruit  trees.  The  fortunate  places  had,  in  addi¬ 
tion  an  adjoining  pasture  for  the  cows  and  for  the  horses 
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used  by  the  family.  That  sort  of  lay-out,  and  to  have  it 
one  did  not  have  to  be  extravagantly  prosperous,  com¬ 
pensated  for  a  good  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  modern 
home  of  people  of  similar  economic  condition.  It  required 
plenty  of  servants,  but  plenty  of  servants  were  available 
at  small  cost,  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  week  with  keep  or 
$3.00  to  $5.00  without  keep.  I  have  often  thought  later 
that  I  have  never  lived  so  much  like  a  gentleman  as  I  did 
in  those  days  in  Kentucky  with  no  lack  of  servants  to 
wait  on  me,  and  my  freshly  blacked  shoes  always  at  my 
door  in  the  morning. 

The  surrounding  rural  district  was  a  country  of  scant 
red  clay  hills  and  blooming  valleys.  Although  the  hills 
were  fairly  fertile  before  the  surface  soil  was  washed  off, 
they  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  poor  land.  The  land  in 
the  valleys  was  good,  and  there  were  numerous  extensive 
valleys  that  gave  the  county  in  the  aggregate  a  large  area 
of  fertile  land.  The  prosperity  of  the  people,  but  not  their 
intelligence,  for  the  most  part  varied  with  the  land  they 
owned.  The  roads  were  good  in  summer  and  sometimes 
for  much  of  the  winter,  but  they  were  dirt  roads,  poorly 
drained  or  undrained,  and  were  usually  bad  in  winter. 

After  considerable  experience  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  I  have  come  to  a  conviction  that  men  vary  between 
good,  bad  and  indifferent  in  about  corresponding  propor¬ 
tions  wherever  one  finds  them.  That  was  true  among  the 
people  of  Kentucky  at  that  time.  In  Hardin  County  the 
inhabitants  were  nearly  all  descendants  of  stock  that  had 
been  in  Kentucky  from  its  pioneer  days.  A  surprisingly 
large  number  of  rather  distinguished  people  have  come 
out  of  the  county,  overshadowing  all  others,  of  course, 
being  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  better  class,  who  were  suffi¬ 
cient  in  number  to  dominate  the  community,  were  con- 
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servative,  independent  but  peaceable  people,  rather  proud 
of  themselves  and  their  families  without  any  very  tangible 
reason,  with  a  good  many  provincial  prejudices  but  with 
the  strong  qualities  that  go  with  such  folk.  Pusey  fitted 
perfectly  into  these  surroundings;  he  knew  the  economic 
and  social  condition  and  experience  and  the  mental  out¬ 
look  of  all  classes.  He  was  one  of  them,  but  by  nature  he 
had  enough  detachment  to  appraise  properly  their  strong 
qualities  and  their  weak  ones. 

In  a  few  years  after  beginning  practice  Pusey  became 
economically  independent  and  was  able  to  marry  and  set¬ 
tle  in  a  comfortable  home,  from  which  he  never  moved 
except  while  he  was  rebuilding  the  house.  His  manner  of 
life  was  thus  fixed  in  a  way  that  he  liked  and  was  never 
thereafter  changed  in  any  essential  particular.  It  was 
doubtless  the  same  as  that  of  many  successful  doctors  at 
that  time. 

He  began  with  an  office  on  the  second  floor  of  a  brick 
building  on  a  side  street  just  off  the  public  square.  It  was 
just  across  the  alley  from  the  building  in  which  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Sara  Bush,  who  became  Abraham  Lincoln's 
foster  mother,  were  married  in  1819.  It  was  built  in  1802, 
and  is  still  standing — the  oldest  house  in  the  town.  His 
office  was  reached  by  an  outside  stairway  and  consisted, 
in  addition  to  an  entrance  hall,  of  two  rooms;  one  about 
10  by  12  feet  was  the  waiting  room  for  patients;  in  the 
other,  about  20  by  20  feet,  he  had  his  desk  and  his  books 
and  a  comfortable  chair  for  himself  and  the  other  usual 
furniture  of  an  office.  It  was  a  very  comfortable  and  satis¬ 
factory  place  to  see  patients.  When  he  rented  it,  the 
owner,  Mr.  Stephen  Elliott,  was  insistent  that  he  should 
agree  to  stay  in  it  for  at  least  a  year  and  took  measures  to 
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be  sure  of  his  rent.  He  stayed  in  this  office  for  about  15 
or  16  years,  and  afterwards,  regretted  that  he  ever  left  it. 
He,  then,  built  himself  an  office  on  the  main  street  of  the 
town.  His  office  was  simply  his  headquarters  in  town  and 
a  place  to  keep  his  things.  It  had  none  of  the  accessories, 
except  a  long  narrow  examining  table,  usual  to  the  doc¬ 
tor's  office.  It  was  plain  but  he  always  had  a  servant 
whose  business  it  was  to  give  it  a  thorough  cleaning  daily. 
He  had  tacked  above  the  baseboard  on  the  walls  of  the 
reception  room  several  printed  plackboards:  “Do  not  spit 


His  Door  Plate 


on  this  wall."  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  have  it:  “Do 
not  spit  on  the  floor"  and  his  reply  was  that  he  particu¬ 
larly  did  not  want  people  spitting  on  his  walls;  that  the 
floors  could  be  cleaned  and  that  the  notices  ought  to  be 
sufficient  indication  that  he  did  not  like  spitting  in  his  of¬ 
fice  anyway. 

His  way  of  work  was  to  meet  demands  as  they  arose. 
He  had  no  regular  routine  but  handled  each  day  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  problem.  For  all  his  apparent  neglect  of  system,  he 
worked  effectively  and  with  little  waste  effort.  Most  of 
the  time  he  was  pressed  with  work,  and  then  he  would 
arrange  his  day  so  that  country  visits  could  be  grouped 
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as  conveniently  as  possible  and  he  could  meet  the  de- 
mands  upon  him  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity.  When  he  was 
busy,  hardly  anything  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  his 
work.  Day  and  night,  good  weather  and  bad,  whether  he 
got  his  meals  or  not,  were  all  the  same  to  him.  He  was  inm 
patient  of  delays  when  he  was  busy — one  of  the  few 
things  he  was  impatient  of.  He  always  provided  himself 
well  against  rain  with  rubber  coats  and  lap  robes  and  unv 
brellas,  so  that  rain  gave  him  no  concern.  And  if  he  had 
any  notion  of  the  dangers  of  wind  and  lightning,  which 
at  times  were  real,  he  gave  no  evidence  of  it.  Of  course, 
the  routine  of  the  household  was  arranged  so  far  as  pos- 
sible  to  meet  his  convenience  and  mother  went  to  the 
limit  of  effective  devotion  in  looking  after  him.  He  paid 
practically  no  attention  to  meals;  if  it  was  convenient  to 
miss  a  meal,  he  would  likely  go  on  to  the  next  one  without 
hesitation.  I  remember  one  night  when  we  got  in  late,  we 
went,  at  my  suggestion,  to  the  refrigerator  and  got  a  bite; 
he  seemed  surprised  that  he  enjoyed  it,  and  remarked  that 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  done  that.  He  liked  his  own 
food  and  his  own  bed,  and  as  a  result  he  usually  lived  up 
to  his  rule  of  going  home  to  eat  and  sleep  if  it  was  at  all 
within  the  possibilities.  Many  a  time,  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  home,  when  dinner  or  supper  was  ready,  or  it  was 
late  at  night,  and  the  people  insisted  upon  his  staying,  I 
have  heard  him  say:  “Oh,  no,  we  will  get  home  in  a  little 
while  and  we  must  go  on  A  I  was  always  glad  to  join  him 
in  his  decision  to  go  home  late  at  night,  but  going  away 
from  hot  biscuits  and  good  fried  ham  or  chicken  with 
cream  gravy  that  I  smelled  cooking  was,  when  I  was 
hungry,  more  or  less  incomprehensible  to  me. 
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His  disregard  of  any  regular  daily  routine,  particularly 
of  meals,  suggests  that  he  may  have  made  it  hard  for  the 
household.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  were  all  so  accustomed 
to  it  that  I  do  not  think  anyone  was  conscious  of  anything 
burdensome.  He  was  not  exacting  about  what  the  others 
did  or  how  things  were  done  for  him;  he  did  not  care  be- 
yond  the  things  he  arranged  for  himself.  Mother  would 
get  anxious  on  the  rare  occasions  when  his  arrival  home 
was  much  delayed  beyond  the  time  that  he  was  expected; 
but  I  recall  no  irritation  or  impatience  about  any  of  his  ir- 
regularities.  They  really  did  not  upset  the  household. 
Meals  would  not  be  long  postponed  for  him,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  servants  so  that  he  could  be  served  when 
he  came  in.  He  cared  so  little  about  his  food  that  the  atti- 
tude  of  the  household  was  not  that  his  demands  must  be 
met,  but  rather  that  care  must  be  taken  to  furnish  him  ap¬ 
petising  food  so  that  he  could  be  induced  to  eat.  If  there 
were  special  occasions  such  as  company  dinners  he  would 
usually  arrange  his  affairs  so  as  to  be  on  hand,  but  some¬ 
times  necessity  compelled  him  to  miss  them.  He  would 
occasionally  complain  privately  to  me  of  the  interminable 
length  of  old-fashioned  mid-day  company  dinners,  al¬ 
though  he  would  sit  through  them  without  apparent  im¬ 
patience.  He  did  not  make  many  social  engagements,  but, 
if  he  made  one  which  he  thought  he  would  enjoy  or  felt 
that  he  had  an  obligation  to  attend,  he  would  let  nothing 
but  imperative  emergency  interfere  with  his  keeping  it. 
So,  by  and  large,  his  professional  life  did  not  interfere  with 
the  family  routine  and  I  never  got  any  impression  that  it 
was  a  hardship  upon  any  of  us. 

He  had,  like  most  doctors  who  have  been  compelled  to 
get  used  to  loss  of  sleep,  a  good  capacity  to  go  without 
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sleep  and,  when  it  was  necessary,  he  did  so.  But  after  his 
earlier  years  he  tried  to  save  himself  from  night  work  and 
did  less  of  it.  I  have  frequently  seen  him  decline  to  make 
a  country  trip  until  the  next  morning  when  he  had  elicited 
from  the  messenger  that  the  patient  had  been  sick  for 
some  time  and  was  not  suffering  more  than  usual,  and  the 
family  had  put  off  sending  for  him  until  night  because  it 
was  more  convenient  to  come  after  the  days  plowing  was 
done.  And  on  a  bad  winter  night  I  have  heard  him  say, 
comfortably,  “Well,  there  will  be  no  calls  tonight;  the 
weather  is  too  bad  for  anyone  to  come  for  me  A  If  he 
could,  he  would  go  to  bed  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  and  in 
the  morning  he  got  up  when  he  was  ready  or  necessity 
demanded.  If  he  was  out  late,  or  his  sleep  was  interrupted 
by  demands  on  him  in  the  night,  he  would  try  to  sleep  the 
next  morning  until  he  had  his  full  sleep.  Unlike  most 
country  boys  he  had  no  notion  that  getting  up  early  in 
the  morning  was  a  virtue  in  itself.  When  we  would  start 
out  at  half  past  eight  on  a  bright  summer  morning,  he 
might  say,  “Well,  John  Smith  has  done  a  half  day's  work 
by  this  time."  But  nevertheless,  he  did  not  undertake  to 
emulate  John  Smith,  and  he  rarely  got  started  before  the 
ordinary  half  past  seven  or  eight  o'clock  breakfast  time 
simply  because  he  had  a  big  day's  work  ahead  of  him. 

The  only  limit  of  Pusey's  industry  in  his  practice  was 
exhaustion,  and  he  was  impatient  with  lazy  people.  He, 
nevertheless,  sharply  confined  his  energy  to  his  special 
work.  On  the  way  he  avoided  work  out  of  his  line  I  have 
heard  him,  in  jest,  compare  himself  to  an  old  negro,  John 
Warfield,  who  was  the  mortar  marker  of  the  community 
and  a  good  one  but  whom  no  one  could  get  to  work 
at  any  other  job.  Of  course  Pusey  had  to  let  down  a  fence 
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or  put  up  a  horse  occasionally  at  night  when  he  was  alone, 
but  he  used  someone  for  these  things  when  practicable. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  call  on  servants  for  any  service  that 
they  could  do  for  him.  He  was  not  a  handy  man  about  the 
house.  Manual  labor  of  all  sorts  he  left  to  others.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  to  save  his  energies  in 
order  to  be  equal  to  his  work,  but  I  suspect  it  was  partly 
due  to  inclination. 

Fortunately  all  of  his  days  were  not  crowded  and  on 
light  days  he  would  take  his  ease.  And  he  was  glad  when 
those  days  came.  He  bought  early  in  his  career  a  good 
farm  not  more  than  a  mile  from  his  office,  and  that  was  his 
chief  diversion.  He  enjoyed  the  farm  itself,  the  manage- 
ment  of  it  and  its  crops  and  stock.  He  was  not  interested 
in  games  or  sports.  When  he  had  leisure,  he  got  his  pleas¬ 
ure  in  quietly  spending  his  time  at  home  with  his  family, 
in  reading  something  that  he  had  put  by  for  a  leisure  hour, 
or  in  driving  over  his  farm  with  one  of  his  family.  I  never 
saw  anything  to  suggest  that  he  ever  had  a  feeling  of  need 
of  diversions. 

His  attitude  towards  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  was  that  of  a  practical  man  of  sense 
engaged  in  practical  affairs.  And  in  this  particular  he  dif¬ 
fered  most  from  the  doctor  of  romance.  He  was  a  genu¬ 
inely  kind  person,  as  fond  of  children,  for  example,  as 
anyone  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  children  were  devoted 
to  him.  He  had  respect — often  admiration  and  sometimes 
affection — for  people  that  he  regarded  as  worthy,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  station  in  life.  He  had  very  strong  attach¬ 
ments  to  many  striving  men  whose  lot  was  hard.  He  was 
a  charitable  person  with  all  deserving  enterprises  in  his 
community,  not  only  with  his  time  but  with  his  money. 
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I  think  there  is  hardly  anyone  who  knew  him  who  would 
not  have  said  that  he  was  generous  of  his  services  beyond 
his  strength. 

Oct.  29,  1886. 

*  *  * 

Miss  F.  has  been  very  sick  for  a  long  time 
and  I  have  had  to  attend  her  and  furnish 
her  medicine  all  for  nothing,  but  she  seems 
to  be  very  thankful  for  so  much  attention 
and  that  is  some  remuneration. 


And  he  did  not  use  his  charity  to  the  sick  poor  as  an 
excuse  for  not  giving  in  other  ways  to  worthy  enterprises 
in  the  community.  Of  course,  his  practice  was  in  large 
part  among  poor  people,  many  of  whom  could  pay  little, 
and  he  served  them  readily  and  as  well  as  he  did  anybody. 
On  the  other  hand  he  had  a  feeling  that  amounted  to  prep 
udice  against  men  whether  rich  or  poor  who,  he 
thought,  were  useless  in  the  world  or  who  did  not  live 
up  to  their  social  and  family  responsibilities.  Such  people 
he  did  not  actually  refuse  to  serve  but  he  did  so  with  no 
particular  zest.  He  had  a  saying  that  “a  million  such  men 
wouldn't  make  a  town."  He  made  a  rather  hard  and  fast 
distinction  between  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  the 
useful  and  the  useless  in  the  world,  and  this  was  based  on 
their  essential  qualities,  not  on  their  social  or  economic 
station. 

He  undertook  to  live  up  to  his  responsibilities  to  every 
person  committed  to  his  care,  but  when  the  patient  was 
a  young  person  who  gave  promise  of  a  useful  life  or  was  a 
useful  adult  his  sympathy  and  his  anxiety  for  the  outcome 
of  the  case  were  great. 

October  31,  1886. 

*  *  * 

Katie  H.  is  better.  I  am  afraid  I  have  am 
noyed  you  by  speaking  of  her  illness,  but  I 
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have  been  so  much  afraid  she  would  not  get 
along  well  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about 
her.  I  have  found  her  a  very  pleasant  pa¬ 
tient,  even  in  her  sickness  showing  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  sprightliness.  I  was  in  her 
case  somewhat  like  I  was  in  Park’s.  I  felt 
that  so  much  of  the  light  of  the  household 
would  go  out  with  either  of  them. 

Feb.  1,  1887. 

I  am  going  daily  to  see  Miss  S.  and  suppose 
I  shall  keep  it  up  till  her  death.  I  regard  her 
case  a  hopeless  one.  I  am  so  sorry  too  be¬ 
cause  she  is  so  bright  and  pleasant  when  she 
is  fully  herself,  but  death  comes  to  all  and  it 
seems  to  come  to  those,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  that  are  in  condition  to  take  the  most 
perfect  care  of  themselves,  as  early  as  to 
those  who  are  buffeted  by  life’s  roughest 
storms. 

I  am  so  thankful  when  I  get  a  letter  from 
you  boys  commencing  with  the  sentence  ”1 
am  well,”  for  I  know  that  everything  else 
will  go  well. 

He  spent  many  anxious  hours  over  the  illness  or  injury 
of  worthy  people  and  dwelt  upon  the  calamity  that  would 
occur  if  they  died  or  their  usefulness  was  destroyed. 

May  17,  1885. 

^  ^ 

I  will  say  nothing  further  about  sickness, 
but  I  find  myself  thinking  about  those  sick 
mortals  and  am  almost  sure  to  speak  of  them. 

But  he  was  no  mooning  sentimentalist  in  medicine  and 
no  impractical  altruist.  He  attended  to  the  business  side 
of  medicine,  which  was  a  necessary  side  if  he  was  to  be 
just  to  himself  and  his  family,  as  a  practical  man.  Under 
his  leadership  the  doctors  were  paid  by  the  county  for 
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taking  care  of  the  sick  poor,  and  I  have  known  him  more 
than  once  to  get  an  order  from  the  county  judge  which  as- 
sured  the  payment  by  the  county  for  some  laborious  pau¬ 
per  service,  before  he  undertook  it.  He  never  sued  anyone 
for  the  collection  of  a  bill;  he  would  have  been  the  last 
person  to  crowd  an  honest  debtor  in  difficulties.  He  did 
not  send  out  bills  and  many  accounts  ran  a  long  time.  But 
he  managed  it  so  that,  as  a  rule,  his  accounts  were  paid 
sooner  or  later. 

I  would  not  give  the  impression  that  he  was  a  sharp 
business  man;  he  was  not.  Indeed,  he  intensely  disliked 
that  type.  But,  all  the  same,  I  think  he  was  a  rather  effec¬ 
tive  business  man  and  looked  after  his  affairs  in  a  quiet 
way  that  in  the  end  got  results.  I  have  described  him  in 
these  terms  before  and  his  old  patients  have  severely  crit¬ 
icized  me  for  understating  his  benevolence. 

The  charges  for  his  services  in  a  general  way  were 
based  upon  the  following  schedule: 

Visits  in  town  and  office  calls:  One  dollar  and  up¬ 
wards. 

Country  trips,  by  mileage:  First  mile,  one  dollar;  each 
subsequent  mile,  fifty  cents. 

Consultations:  Five  dollars  to  Twenty-five  dollars;  us¬ 
ually  Ten  dollars 

Child  births:  Ten  dollars. 

Minor  surgical  operations:  Five  dollars  to  Twenty-five 
dollars. 

Major  operations,  chiefly  amputations:  Twenty-five 
dollars  to  One  hundred  dollars. 

Dislocations  and  fractures:  Ten  dollars  to  Twenty-five 
dollars. 

Mileage  was  added  to  his  special  charges. 
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Subsequent  calls  were  charged  for  at  the  usual  rate  for 
calls. 

These  charges  were  rather  uniformly  made,  except  in 
cases  where  the  responsibility  was  heavy  with  prosperous 
people.  It  was  in  settling  the  accounts  that  he  made  his 
reductions  from  his  bills  in  dealing  with  poor  people. 

His  charges  were  perhaps  a  little  above  the  average.  An 
incident  that  amused  him  would  indicate  that;  a  penuri- 
ous  old  money-lender  explained  his  calling  Pusey  in  with 
the  remark  that  he  noticed  that  "'even  if  you  do  charge 
more,  it  is  usually  just  as  cheap  in  the  long  run  because 
you  don't  make  so  many  visits."  I  never  heard  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  at  overcharge.  Rather,  his  bill  was  usually  paid 
with  thanks. 

Oct.  28,  1886. 

Mr.  S.  came  in  yesterday  and  paid  his  bill 
for  the  little  boy.  I  was  to  see  him  six  times 
in  all,  one  time  to  decide  his  condition  and 
five  times  after,  so  I  thought  $60  enough  and 
so  did  Mr.  S.,  but  he  paid  it  and  did  make 
out  to  say  he  was  much  obliged  to  me  and 
I  really  think  he  is. 

He  did  not  make  entries  on  his  books  of  less  than  one 
dollar  and  his  accounts  were  settled  on  a  cash  basis.  He 
would  take  in  credit  on  a  bill  a  calf,  a  young  mule  or  horse 
that  he  could  use  and,  if  he  wanted  something,  he  would 
buy  it  by  preference  from  one  of  his  patients  and  credit  it 
on  his  account. 

Oct.  26,  1884. 

*  *  * 

It  amuses  me  to  notice  what  liars  horse 
traders  are,  but  as  I  am  trading  in  stock  I 
had  better  use  milder  terms  of  the  trader; 
all  my  stock  and  trading  is  to  get  in  bills  so 
I  reckon  they  think  their  stock  is  as  good  as 
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my  physic.  I  want,  if  I  can  get  him,  a  horse 
F.  has,  but  I  don’t  think  I  will  be  likely  to 
get  him  since  I  heard  his  dissertation  about 
the  horse  yesterday  evening.  I  asked  him 
his  qualities  and  he  told  me  he  could  trot  a 
mile  in  three  minutes;  would  go  in  mud  up 
to  his  collar;  jump  a  ditch  or  climb  a  ladder, 
if  he  demanded  it.  I  told  him  I  did  not  want 
such  a  fast  horse  or  a  horse  to  climb  ladders 
or  jump  ditches  so  I  thought  he  would  not 
suit. 

Small  as  the  charges  appear  to  a  city  dweller,  Pusey 
made  an  abundant  income  for  his  community.  A  letter  of 
his  of  January  2,  1886,  shows  that  from  1870  to  that  time 
his  practice  averaged  $5,200.00  a  year,  and  had  never 
varied  more  than  $700.00  above  or  below  that  amount. 
It  was  equivalent  to  about  two  and  a  half  times  that  sum 
at  the  present  time  in  the  same  small  town.  I  surmise  that 
only  a  few  people  in  the  community  had  a  larger  income; 
certainly  his  family  lived  as  liberally  as  any  other.  He  was 
indeed  too  generous  with  his  expenditures,  for  like  most 
doctors  he  did  not  make  sufficient  provision  for  an  unpro¬ 
ductive  old  age. 
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CHAPTER  III 


The  Man 

WHAT  about  the  characteristics  of  the  man  him- 
self?  He  was  six  feet  tall,  but  not  quite  erect;  a 
spare  built  man,  fraihlooking,  as  he  was  frail 
with  a  serious  expression  when  his  face  was  quiet  that 
might  have  given  a  stranger  the  impression  that  he  was 
stern  and  ascetic.  He  was  quite  the  opposite.  He  en¬ 
joyed  good  living,  amusement,  cheerful  surroundings,  and 
sprightly  company,  and  in  fact  made  a  good  deal  of  effort 
to  get  them  and  avoid  their  opposites.  He  met  people 
easily,  but  did  not  have  a  strong  social  instinct,  and  in  a 
large  company  he  was  likely  to  be  reserved.  With  a  few 
friends  or  his  family  he  was  a  free  and  interesting  talker. 
He  was  responsive  and  affectionate  and  had  a  pleasant 
smile  and  an  agreeable  manner  that  stimulated  friend¬ 
liness.  He  had  a  light  touch  of  cheerfulness  and  humor 
that  came  into  play  delightfully  in  everything  with  which 
he  had  to  deal,—  social  experiences,  patients,  himself,  my¬ 
self  and  others  of  the  family,  horses,  farmers,  politicians. 
He  described  things  quaintly  and  vividly  and  had  an  un¬ 
usual  capacity  for  pat  humorous  illustrations,  so  that  he 
was  a  delightful  companion  when  in  the  mood, — and  he 
was  usually  in  the  mood  and  a  source  of  unending  enter¬ 
tainment  to  his  family.  It  was  more  than  entertaining,  it 
had  many  wise  comments  on  life  and  was  a  model  of  cheer¬ 
ful  tolerance.  It  was  not  always  optimistic,  for  there  was 
sometimes  skepticism  and  gentle  sarcasm,  but  it  was  al¬ 
ways  tolerant  of  minor  human  weaknesses.  He  was  con- 
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stantly  bringing  home  amusing  incidents  that  had  come  to 
his  attention : 

One  May  day  John  Slater  brought  his  little  nine-year 
old  son  into  the  office,  a  bright-faced,  alert,  chubby  little 
boy.  They  were  good  people  who  lived  in  an  out-of-the 
way  cove  below  Muldraugh's  Hill.  Pusey  was  attracted 
to  the  boy  and  took  him  over  to  the  drug  store  to  get  him 
a  glass  of  soda  water.  He  had  his  soda  water,  pink  and 
rich  with  strawberry  ice  cream,  and  as  he  took  the  last 
draught  of  it  he  exclaimed,  "Gee,  I  wish  I  had  a  spring 
like  that!'1 

Bill  Jones  had  told  Pusey  about  his  troubles  of  the 
previous  Saturday  night.  Bill  was  a  clever  fellow,  but 
occasionally  he  would  get  drunk  on  Saturdays,  and  he 
was  afraid  of  his  wife.  This  Saturday  he  had  filled  up 
enough  to  see  only  the  rosy  side  of  life.  But  he  knew  where 
he  was  and  when  time  came  to  go  home,  about  two  miles 
from  town,  the  creek  that  he  had  to  cross  had  risen  so  high 
that  he  could  not  ford  it.  He  decided  to  leave  his  horse  in 
a  friend's  stable  and  walk  home,  crossing  the  creek  on  the 
railroad  bridge.  He  made  his  way  all  right  over  the  bridge, 
but  a  little  later  almost  fell  through  a  culvert;  then  he 
realised  that  he  was  in  no  shape  to  face  his  wife.  It  was  a 
comfortable  October  evening  and  he  concluded  he  would 
go  over  and  spend  the  night  in  the  Bush  Wathen  barn 
nearby.  Then  his  troubles  began;  he  got  up  in  the  loft 
safely,  but  to  his  disappointment  he  found  the  loft  full, 
not  of  hay,  but  of  pumpkins.  He  said  he  had  a  miserable 
night;  pumpkins  made  the  worst  bed  he  ever  slept  on.  He 
could  not  arrange  them  so  they  made  a  comfortable  bed 
even  after  he  got  sober  fsome  of  them  were  alway  slumped 
and  poking  him  in  the  wrong  place. 
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He  enjoyed  good  jokes  and  stories,  especially  if  they 
had  a  quiet  humor.  He  did  not  hesitate  at  telling  me 
risque  incidents — and  of  course  a  good  many  of  them  came 
to  him  in  his  experience  if  they  were  really  interesting 
or  amusing,  but  he  had  a  strong  dislike  for  coarse  stories, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  never  told  one.  He  was  fond  of  the 
extravagances  of  Mark  Twain,  as  he  was  of  the  serious 
passages  in  “Innocents  Abroad"  and  “Roughing  It."  No 
one  ever  enjoyed  “Tom  Sawyer"  more.  He  was  the  first 
one,  within  my  knowledge,  to  discover  that  Mark 
Twain's  early  works  were  literature. 

His  manners  were  those  of  a  quiet  welbbred  gentle¬ 
man.  He  was  cordial  but  there  was  a  certain  restraint 
about  him  that  did  not  encourage  familiarity.  Nobody 
took  him  for  a  hail-fellow-well-met.  As  Bishop  Brooks 
said  of  President  Elliott,  “It  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  the 
natural  thing  to  slap  him  on  the  shoulder  and  call  him 
Charlie."  Nobody  came  into  the  office  and  said  “Hello 
Doc"  or  “Hello  Bob";  it  was  “Good  morning  Doctor," 
although  his  salutation  was  likely  to  be  “How  are  you 
Hank"  or  “Good  morning  Jim."  This  lack  of  familiarity 
in  his  manner  was  even  more  distinct  with  woman.  Al¬ 
though  there  were  scores  of  women  among  his  families 
who  were  devoted  to  him,  he  did  not  pat  them  on  the 
shoulder  or  have  pet  names  for  them.  When  occasion 
offered  he  did  give  them  a  pleasant  smile  or  kindly  gesture 
or  some  sign  or  word  of  sympathy  or  affection  that  they 
valued  beyond  words. 

In  small  towns  certain  stores  and  offices  are  the  gather¬ 
ing  places  for  men,  around  the  stove  in  winter  and  out  in 
front  in  summer.  These  village  groups  are  a  great  butt  of 
ridicule  for  the  sophisticated,  but  so  far  as  I  can  see  they 
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do  not  differ  in  any  respect,  except  surroundings,  from 
similar  groups  in  the  city  club  or  the  ship's  smoking  room. 
One  of  Pusey's  characteristics  was  he  would  not  loaf  in  a 
crowd;  if  he  had  been  seen  sitting  in  a  chair  tilted  back 
in  front  of  the  drug  store  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
village  news.  Nevertheless,  in  one  way  or  another,  he 
seemed  to  get  all  of  the  news  and  occasionally  an  amusing 
incident  out  of  the  cracker-box  philosophers.  I  remember 
one  night  he  told  of  an  experience  he  had  in  a  decent 
saloon.  The  night  was  hot  and  he  was  tired  and  had  gone 
in  to  get  a  glass  of  cold  beer,  such  a  thing  1  never  saw 
him  do.  As  he  ordered  his  beer  a  clever  but  dissipated 
lawyer  called  out,  “Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute,  make 
it  two!  I  want  to  tell  my  wife  I  have  been  down  town 
drinking  with  Dr.  PuseyT 

In  his  dress  he  was  neat  and  extremely  particular  about 
cleanliness.  He  was  not  particular  about  his  looks  I  think, 
but  he  wanted  his  clothes  right.  Once  he  got  from  some 
unusual  source  a  linen  coat  that  shrank  badly  after  wash¬ 
ing.  I  criticized  his  looks  and  he  commented  in  good  humor 
that  he  was  going  to  wear  the  thing  if  it  shrank  up  until 
it  became  a  necktie.  On  the  other  hand  this  letter  shows 
some  interest  in  his  clothes. 

NOV.  22,  l882. 

I  was  inclined  to  demur  to  his  opinion  (my 
1 3  year  old  brother’s  contention  that  he  had 
to  go  to  Louisville  to  get  clothes  to  fit  him) 
and  claim  that  he  was  hard  to  please  and  he 
reminded  me  that  I  had  just  gotten  a  suit 
from  Messrs.  Deppen  6?  Sons  myself  and 
had  even  to  send  it  back  for  a  second  fit  and 
that  he  was  akin  to  the  same  family. 

There  was  one  item  of  his  dress  in  winter,  the  old 
fashioned  cloth  leggings,  which  I  think  has  disappeared. 
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Each  was  simply  a  piece  of  lined  gray  woolen  cloth,  of  the 
sort  used  for  men's  suits,  long  enough  to  reach  from  the 
ankle  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  and  wide  enough  to  go 
around  the  leg  and  lap  over  about  eight  inches.  They  had 
buttons  about  four  inches  apart  on  the  outside,  and  were 
kept  in  place  by  a  black  tape  tied  around  the  thigh.  These 
were  used  for  horseback  riding,  and  with  "Arctic"  over- 
shoes  kept  the  legs  and  feet  warm. 

His  sick  room  manners  were  more  to  my  liking  than 
those  of  anyone  else  that  I  have  known.  He  was,  first  of 
all,  quiet  and  gentle.  He  was  affable  and  good  humored, 
interested,  and  encouraging  to  a  degree  that  made  his 
visits  comforting.  He  was  cheerful  with  his  patients,  and, 
when  he  could  be  so,  with  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  I  think  his  manner  was  always  encouraging  to  his 
patients,  but  in  grave  situations  he  had  no  mock  hilarity 
about  things.  When  occasion  required  he  could  be  au¬ 
thoritative.  He  had  no  mannerisms  and  no  affectations, 
either  in  the  sick  room  or  anywhere  else,  and  he  was  the 
antithesis  of  the  traditional  doctor  of  pompous  dignity. 

In  a  quiet  way  he  was  rather  punctilious  about  his 
medical  etiquette.  He  was  the  almost  universal  consultant 
for  a  wide  district.  He  was  very  careful  to  avoid  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  embarrassment  to  his  colleagues  in  his  con¬ 
sultations;  he  was  actually  as  well  as  technically  consider¬ 
ate  of  them.  All  I  ever  learned  about  the  etiquette  of  con¬ 
sultations  I  learned  from  him.  In  a  consultation  he  and  the 
other  doctor  would  first  talk  over  the  case  privately,  if 
that  was  convenient,  before  seeing  the  patient.  The 
history  would  be  checked  up  and,  then,  the  patient  ex¬ 
amined.  After  that  the  doctors  would  retire  for  con¬ 
sultation.  They  would  go  into  a  private  room,  or,  in  sum- 
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mer  time,  often  out  into  the  yard;  I  can  recall  many  of 
these  consultations  under  spreading  trees  in  the  yards. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  a  little  general  conversation 
first,  but  usually  they  went  right  at  their  subject.  I  do 
not  remember  any  of  them  that  did  not  make  the  impres- 
sion  upon  me  of  being  taken  seriously.  They  would  dis- 
cuss  the  patient's  condition  and  what  should  be  done  for 
him  at  some  length.  Pusey  always  tried  to  see  the  good  in 
the  treatment  that  the  doctor  was  giving,  but  would  not 
hesitate  to  make  suggestions  for  things  that  he  thought 
should  be  done.  These  suggestions  were  made  to  the 
doctor  in  charge  and  left  for  him  to  carry  out.  Then,  after 
they  had  finished  the  consultation,  there  would  be  a  few 
moments  of  casual  conversation.  As  a  boy  I  got  the  im¬ 
pression  that  this  was  part  of  the  ritual  and  it  was  a  light 
touch  that  I  relished  as  a  contrast  to  the  serious  business 
of  the  consultation.  They  would  then  return  to  the  family 
and  Pusey  would  present  the  situation  as  hopefully  as  he 
could,  always  trying  to  bolster  up  the  position  of  the 
doctor  in  charge  but  always  giving  fair,  honest,  direct  ad¬ 
vice.  Occasionally  he  would  flatly  disagree,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  patient's  family,  with  the  course  of  the 
physician  in  charge  when  he  felt  that  the  patient's  inter¬ 
est  required  it.  After  the  consultation  he  got  out  and  kept 
out  of  the  case  unless  he  was  called  back  with  the  doctor. 
He  was  called  in  consultation  oftener  by  the  family  than 
by  the  physician  in  charge,  but  this  did  not  affect  his 
generous  attitude  towards  the  doctor  first  in  the  case. 
Usually  these  consultations  were  agreeable  contacts  with 
his  colleagues.  I  recall  some,  however,  in  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  was  difficult  and  trying,  and  in  which  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  so  vigorously. 
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He  was  intolerant  of  professional  irregularities  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  irregular  practitioner. 
He  was  prejudiced  against  doctors  who  often  had  their 
names  in  the  papers  in  connection  with  their  practice  and 
went  so  far  in  his  own  case  as  to  ask  the  editor,  in  a  good 
natured  way,  to  keep  his  name  out  of  the  paper  in  connec- 
tion  with  his  practice,  adding  that  if  he  did  anything  dis¬ 
reputable  he  did  not  mind  if  it  was  published  on  him. 
There  was  an  editorial  in  the  next  issue  of  the  paper  on 
the  difficulties  of  an  editor;  that  some  people  got  hurt  if 
their  names  were  not  in  the  paper  and  others  if  they  were. 
Notwithstanding  his  rather  definite  ideas  of  medical 
decorum  I  have  heard  him  speak  slightingly  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  code  of  ethics  and  express  the  opinion  that  all 
there  was  to  it  was  that  a  doctor  should  be  a  gentleman. 

An  exception  must  be  made  as  regards  his  attitude  to¬ 
wards  irregular  practitioners  in  connection  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  irresponsible  who  practiced  among  negroes  and 
"white  trash"  and  made  no  pretense  of  great  medical 
competency.  Towards  these  he  had  a  good-natured  but 
contemptuous  tolerance,  and  would  help  them  because  in 
doing  so  he  helped  the  unfortunates. 

Oct.  6,  1885. 

*  *  * 

Uncle  John  Stone  died  last  night.  I  did  not 
know  the  old  negro  was  sick  until  I  was 
called  on  to  bury  him.  (i.e.,  pay  the  bills 
W.A.P.)  He  was  attended  during  his  illness 
by  a  negro  doctor.  I  am  real  sorry  I  did  not 
know  of  his  sickness  so  that  I  could  have 
looked  after  him.  I  was  under  no  obligation 
to  attend  to  him  or  provide  for  him  but  you 
know  he  stayed  about  us  a  good  deal. 
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Pusey  was  in  no  way  cultured  in  the  sophisticated 
sense,  but  he  had  natural  refinement  and  good  taste.  He 
was  not  a  great  reader — he  did  not  have  the  time  for  it 
but  he  read  both  general  literature  and  medical  literature 
with  discrimination.  He  saw  to  it  that  the  family  library 
was  well  supplied  with  good  books  and  periodicals.  He 
probably  did  not  give  an  average  of  five  minutes  a  day  to 
the  newspapers.  About  them  and  current  literature  he 
acted  as  he  did  about  current  medical  literature;  he  pre- 
terred  for  reading  to  go  to  books  whose  worth  was  estab- 
lished. 

I  have  heard  him  say,  when  he  was  thinking  of  worldly 
conduct,  that  his  religion  consisted  in  doing  by  others  as 
you  would  be  done  by;  and  I  believe  that  very  well  sum- 
marked  his  creed.  His  mother  had  been  a  deeply  religious 
woman  and  he  accepted  Christianity  as  he  did  the  estab- 
lished  order.  He  was  a  mainstay  of  his  own  church  and  a 
supporter  of  all  of  them.  Ministers  were  constantly  enter- 
tained  in  the  house.  The  only  religious  service  he  usually 
attended  was  that  on  Sunday  evening  when  the  preacher 
suited  him  or  when  some  preacher  of  note  was  to  be 
heard.  And  he  laid  no  particular  emphasis  upon  church 
going  in  his  family.  Sunday  was  a  pleasant  holiday  that 
we  were  allowed  to  enjoy  in  a  quiet  way.  Once,  when  I 
had  gone  out  to  the  farm  Sunday  afternoon  and  enjoyed 
myself  trying  to  teach  a  young  horse  his  gaits,  he  quietly 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  just  the 
thing  I  ought  to  be  doing  on  Sunday.  His  Christianity,  I 
should  say,  was  a  rule  of  life  rather  than  a  matter  of  devo¬ 
tion.  I  never  heard  from  him  a  hint  of  anything  that  sug¬ 
gested  skepticism. 

I  have  said  of  him  elsewhere  that  he  was  not  a  man  of 
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brilliant  parts,  but  was  a  sound,  sane  man  of  stable  tem¬ 
perament.  This  is  the  impression  that  remains  to  me  of 
him  and  is,  I  believe,  the  impression  that  a  stranger  would 
have  gotten  of  him.  One,  who  as  a  child  knew  him  well, 
has  challenged  this  statement  in  the  following  words: 

“I  have  often  thought  that  in  a  gathering  of  medical 
men  in  this  day  his  appearance  would  at  once  stamp  him 
as  a  man  of  'parts.'  A  clean  cut  face,  tanned,  or  rather 
weather  beaten,  with  a  thoughtful,  quietly  forceful  ex¬ 
pression,  kindly  and  approachable,  is  the  memory  picture 
I  have  of  him." 

He  had  two  outstanding  mental  qualities.  These  were 
his  poise  and  his  personality.  I  have  known  no  one  else 
who  had  himself  always  so  well  in  hand.  I  have  seen  him 
carried  off  his  feet  by  grief  or  joy  but  never  by  anger  or  ex¬ 
citement.  He  rarely  got  angry  and,  then  he  did  not  get 
excited,  but  apparently  kept  excitement  and  anger  in 
check  and  used  them  as  a  stimulus  for  a  determined  quiet 
course,  if  the  situation  was  worthy  of  it.  I  have  heard  his 
father-in-law,  an  exceedingly  wise  old  man,  say  repeatedly 
that  he  was  the  best  balanced  man  he  ever  saw,  and  my 
memory  of  him  is  that  that  estimate  of  him  was  not  ex¬ 
travagant.  I  do  not  know  whether  personality  is  the 
proper  word  to  express  his  other  dominate  characteristic; 
for  this  was  only  shown  by  his  influence  on  those  around 
him.  This  influence  he  had  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  A 
word,  a  suggestion,  an  opinion  from  him,  usually  carried 
with  it  conclusive  influence  with  those  who  looked  to 
him.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  was  that  he  was  not 
copious  with  advice. 

I  have  heard  this  same  father-in-law  emphasize  that 
he  was  the  most  courageous  man  he  ever  knew.  But,  I 
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think,  it  was  simply  the  sort  of  courage  that  generally 
develops  in  strong  men  in  medicine  because  of  their 
experience  and  responsibility.  In  him  it  was  a  peculiar 
sort  of  courage.  It  was  not  the  courage  that  went  out  and 
hunted  danger  or  found  any  zest  in  it.  It  was  apparently 
lack  of  appreciation  of  danger,  or  an  overlooking  of  it, 
rather  than  a  meeting  of  it  by  the  mustering  of  courage; 
simply  an  assumption  that  risks  of  life,  no  matter  how 
great,  were  all  part  of  the  day's  work  and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  meet  them  when  they  came.  It  was  shown 
most  in  the  quiet,  but  undeviating  course  with  which  he 
met  dangerous  diseases. 

Oct.  31,  1886. 

*  *  * 

We  have  been  having  some  very  ugly  types 
of  fever  in  our  town  and  country  and  I  most 
devoutly  hope  we  are  about  at  the  end  of  it. 

I  am  willing  to  stand  my  ground  and  do  the 
best  I  can  with  such  enemies,  but  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  The 
disease  we  have  been  having  has  been  too 
fatal. 

Epidemics  of  virulently  dangerous  diseases  against 
which  he  had  no  way  of  guarding,  even  such  dangerous 
ones  as  Asiatic  cholera,—  were  met  without  hesitation  as  in 
the  line  of  duty.  If  necessary  to  get  to  a  patient,  he  would 
ford  a  swollen  stream  when  no  one  else  would  attempt 
it.  I  have  forded  Nolyn  with  him,  while  we  squatted  on 
the  seat  and  the  water  half  covered  the  horse's  body  and 
ran  over  the  sides  of  the  buggy  and  a  man  on  the  bark 
directed  us  through  the  shallowest  part  of  the  ford.  Fear 
of  vicious  dogs  he  took  as  a  joke.  When  he  had  to  go  into 
a  yard  late  at  night  where  there  was  a  vicious  dog,  he 
would  not  wait  a  second  to  have  someone  call  the  dog  off. 
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I  remember  his  going  late  on  night  into  the  yard  of  an 
Irish  section  boss  without  any  other  weapon  than  the 
butt  of  his  buggy  whip,  where  the  family,  as  he  described 
it,  almost  apologised  that  their  notoriously  vicious  dog 
hadn't  eaten  him  up.  If  he  ever  had  any  appreciation  of 
danger  from  men  it  was  never  evident.  He  was  inevitably 
involved  in  his  professional  relations  with  conflicts  and 
quarrels  that  resulted  in  serious  injuries  or  deaths  among 
violent,  hot-headed  people.  He  did  not  own  a  weapon.  He 
apparently  had  no  concern  about  danger  of  any  kind  for 
himself  and  he  took  no  precautions  to  avoid  it  or  to  meet 
it.  But  these  qualities  of  courage  were  characteristic,  I 
believe,  of  most  doctors  situated  as  he  was. 
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Horses  and  Buggies,  and  Getting  About 

PUSEY  had  no  office  hours  and  made  little  effort  to 
stay  about  his  office  in  order  that  people  might  find 
him.  I  believe  that  the  keeping  of  office  hours  was 
not  customary  among  small  town  doctors  in  his  day,  but 
he  had  evidently  thought  on  this  subject,  for  I  have  heard 
him  remark  that  regular  office  hours  would  be  out  of  the 
question  for  him;  that  if  he  stayed  around  in  the  morning 
waiting  to  see  people,  he  would  never  get  through  his 
work;  and  that  if  he  did  not  have  work  to  do  he  would  be 
available  anyway.  He  would  drop  everything  and  go 
when  he  thought  there  was  a  real  emergency,  but  other¬ 
wise  he  would  make  demands  upon  him  fit  in  with  his 
own  plans.  In  general,  I  should  say  his  course  was  to  live 
up  to  proper  demands  upon  him,  but  without  any  effort 
simply  to  meet  the  convenience  of  his  patients  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  own.  He  was  not  inconsiderate  of  them  but  he 
apparently  expected  them  to  assume  that  he  would  get 
to  them  when  he  could  or  when  he  thought  it  necessary, 
and  that,  about  office  calls,  if  they  wanted  to  see  him  in 
the  office  they  would  have  to  wait  and  catch  him  when  he 
came  in. 

He  worked  unhurriedly  but  without  interruption.  For 
example,  things  that  make  people  go  to  the  window  to  see 
what  is  happening  he  would  pay  no  attention  to.  If  he 
was  to  take  a  train  he  would  often  work  until  the  tram 
whistled,  which  he  knew  was  an  indication  that  he  just 
had  time  to  get  to  the  station.  He  was  apparently  unhur- 
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ried  even  when  going  to  emergencies,  although  I  think  he 
got  there  as  quickly  as  the  next  person.  I  once  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  hurry  more  on  these  occasions  and  his  re- 
ply  was  that  he  did  not  want  to  get  there  tired  out. 

It  is  the  general  assumption  now  that  only  about  ten 
per  cent  of  a  doctor's  practice  concerns  people  who  are 
confined  to  bed,  and  that  ninety  per  cent  of  it  is  ambula¬ 
tory  practice.  This  may  have  been  true  in  Pusey's  case; 
he  saw  many  people  simply  to  prescribe  for  them  or  to 
treat  them  in  his  office.  But  the  energy  and  time  consumed 
in  visiting  patients  in  bed,  scattered  over  the  country¬ 
side,  was  so  much  greater  than  that  needed  to  do  his 
office  practice  that  his  office  practice  seemed  a  very  small 
part  of  his  work.  His  laborious  work  was  going  to  see 
patients  and  taking  care  of  their  troubles  where  they  lay. 
So  that  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  all  country  doctors,  one 
cannot  write  the  story  of  his  life  without  writing  most 
about  his  life  on  the  road;  for  there  he  spent  most  of  it. 

Means  of  transportation  were  of  prime  importance  to 
him  and  he  took  a  good  deal  of  care  to  make  these  as  easy 
and  as  fast  for  himself  as  he  could.  There  were  two  rail¬ 
roads  that  crossed  at  Elisabethtown  and  gave  him  access 
to  the  country  in  four  directions.  He  made  good  use  of  the 
railroads.  He  was  the  surgeon  for  both  of  them  and  they 
extended  to  him  every  courtesy.  They  gave  him  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  riding  on  their  freight  trains.  They  would  often 
stop  fast  passenger  trains,  or  freight  trains  to  let  off  or 
pick  him  up  and  occasionally  he  would  have  the  nerve  to 
flag  a  tram  on  his  own  responsibility  and  take  his  chances. 
Indeed,  the  kindness  and  consideration  that  the  railroads 
and  the  trainmen  showed  him  was  remarkable.  Thus  the 
following: 
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Feb.  i,  1887. 

I  am  just  congratulating  myself  on  my  good 
luck.  This  evening  at  3  :oo  o’clock  I  left  our 
depot  for  Lynnland  on  a  freight  train  ex- 
pecting  to  reach  Lynnland  about  3 : 30  o’¬ 
clock,  but  at  Glendale  the  train  was  set 
back  by  meeting  some  delayed  freights, 
which  put  me  at  Lynnland  too  late  to  catch 
the  train  for  home  at  Glendale.  But  I  did  get 
through  before  the  train  to  take  me  home 
passed  Lynnland,  so  I  got  together  all  the 
courage  I  could  and  signalled  it  at  Lynnland. 

I  expected  of  course  the  conductor  would 
ask  me  why  I  presumed  to  do  such  a  rash 
act,  but  to  my  great  surprise  he  bade  me 
“Good  evening”  very  pleasantly,  and  asked 
me  very  politely  about  Miss  S.  A  few  eve¬ 
nings  since  I  got  permission  from  Mr.  Galt 
to  stop  the  train  at  Lynnland,  so  now  I  am 
at  home  after  my  trip  there  and  a  stormier 
night  out  we  don’t  often  have  in  these  parts 
than  we  have  at  this  moment  and  have  been 
having  since  five  o’clock.  I  shall  not  com¬ 
plain  if  some  time  in  the  near  future  some 
railroad  agent  refuses  to  sell  me  a  ticket  for 
a  freight  train  on  some  technicality. 

The  railroads  allowed  him  the  privilege  of  using  on 
their  tracks  a  railroad  tricycle.  I  sometimes  see  these  man- 
propelled  tricycles  on  the  railroads  now  and  I  can  see  no 
difference  from  his  of  forty  years  ago.  It  was  a  great  con¬ 
venience  for  long  trips.  He  might  make  a  round-trip  on  it, 
but  more  often  he  would  put  it  on  a  tram,  go  to  his 
destination  and  be  pulled  back  on  it.  He  always  took  a 
man  along  to  work  it.  The  usual  practice  was  to  put  it  in 
the  baggage  car  or  in  a  convenient  empty  freight  car  in  the 
train.  I  remember  once  going  to  see  him  on  the  train  when 
he  was  starting  off  with  it,  and  the  baggage  man  either 
did  not  know  him,  or  was  in  a  bad  humor  and  refused  to 
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take  it  in  his  car.  The  conductor  came  along  to  sec  what 
was  causing  the  delay.  Pusey  told  him  that  the  baggage' 
man  could  not  find  a  place  for  the  tricycle.  The  conductor 
replied,  "Never  mind,  doctor,  we  will  hold  the  tram  until 
he  does  find  a  place,"  and,  then,  to  the  baggageman, 
"What  the  hell's  the  matter  with  you;  get  that  tricycle 
on;  don't  you  know  this  is  Dr.  Pusey?" 

There  was  some  risk  in  the  use  of  this  tricycle  and  it 
was  remarkable  that  the  railroads  allowed  him  the  privi' 
lege  of  their  tracks.  On  one  occasion  the  tricycle  was  de' 
stroyed  by  a  freight  train  and  he  and  his  man  just  had 
time  to  jump  before  it  was  hit.  He  supposed,  of  course, 
that  he  would  hear  from  this  and  that  perhaps  his  pnvi' 
lege  would  be  taken  away,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Finally 
at  the  insistence  of  his  youngest  son,  Brown,  that  he  re' 
port  it,  he  did  so  in  about  the  following  words  to  the 
superintendent: 

Dear  Mr.  Downs: 

As  you  probably  know  my  tricycle  was  hit 
by  a  train  one  evening  not  long  ago.  If  you 
won’t  take  away  my  privilege  of  using  it,  I 
will  try  not  to  let  it  happen  again. 

Yours  truly, 

The  privilege  was  not  taken  away. 

He  was  glad  to  have  this  and  his  other  privileges  from 
the  railroads,  but  one  of  his  characteristics  was  that  he 
would  not  take  passes  from  them.  The  reason  he  gave  me 
was  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  paid  for  his  professional 
services  in  passes.  He  preferred  to  pay  his  fare  and  to 
charge  the  railroads  at  his  regular  rates  for  the  work  that 
he  did  for  them. 

This  tricycle  was  his  ultramodern  means  of  transporta' 
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tion.  It  was  available  only  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  of 
his  life.  The  high  bicycle  came  in  about  that  time  and,  be- 
fore  his  death,  the  low  bicycle,  but  they  did  not  interest 
him.  A  horse  and  buggy  suited  him  better  than  pedaling 
a  bicycle. 

Of  course,  most  of  his  going  about  the  country  was 
done  with  horses.  He  always  had  two  or  three  horses  for 
his  own  use  and  extra  ones  that  were  available  under  pres¬ 
sure.  And  he  always  wanted  to  have  a  fresh  horse;  a 
tired  one,  he  said,  made  the  trip  as  hard  for  the  driver  as 
for  the  horse.  He  enjoyed  a  letter  about  mules  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  doctor  in  rural  New  England.  This  doctor 
wrote  that  in  his  practice  he  had  to  do  about  20  miles  of 
driving  a  day  and  he  would  like  to  get  an  animal  that 
could  stand  up  under  this  daily  work.  He  had  been  told 
that  a  mule  would  be  best  for  this  purpose  and  it  had  been 
suggested  that  he  write  to  Dr.  Pusey,  as  a  country  doctor 
who  could  speak  with  authority  on  this  subject.  Pusey 
replied  to  him  that  in  his  experience  no  horse  could  stand 
20  miles  daily  driving  at  a  good  pace  and  remain  fresh; 
that  his  custom  was  to  give  a  horse  a  day's  rest  after  a 
day's  driving;  that  as  for  going  20  miles  daily  with  a  mule, 
it  perhaps  might  be  done,  but  it  would  be  harder  on  the 
driver  than  on  the  mule;  it  was  harder  on  the  driver  of  a 
mule  than  on  the  mule  anyway. 

He  liked  lively  horses  but  he  did  not  like  wild  ones,  al¬ 
though  he  was  a  good  horseman.  His  particular  antipathy 
was  a  slow  horse  that  had  to  be  urged.  I  remember  how  he 
handled  a  mule  of  this  sort  one  night.  It  was  fall  and  he 
was  making  trips  to  see  Mr.  Ackers  who  lived  about  25 
miles  away  in  Acker's  Valley.  He  would  take  a  7  o'clock 
train  to  a  station  called  Sonora,  and  a  man  would  meet  him 
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with  a  horse  and  buggy.  Then  he  would  drive  6  or  8  miles 
out,  then  back,  and  get  a  train  home.  Usually  he  was  met 
with  a  good  horse,  and  I  went  with  him  often,  because  J 
enjoyed  the  trip.  This  evening  we  were  met  with  a  buggy 
and  a  mule.  I  soon  saw  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  hard 
drive.  The  mule  was  slow  and  obstinate,  and  no  ordinary 
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urging  would  make  him  go  at  a  decent  pace,  even  towards 
home.  Pusey  stood  this  for  about  a  mile,  then  he  said  to 
me,  “Hold  on  tight,  WillT  He  stood  up,  took  a  short  grip 
on  the  reins,  and  then  laid  down  the  buggy  whip  with  all 
the  force  he  had  on  the  mule's  back  from  shoulders  to 
rump.  The  mule  gave  one  jump,  started  into  a  brisk  trot, 
and  a  light  touch  now  and  then  was  all  that  was  necessary 
to  keep  him  going  at  a  good  pace.  He  required  no  urging 
even  when  going  away  from  his  feed  back  to  Sonora. 

Unlike  most  Kentuckians,  Pusey  was  not  interested  in 
stock  as  such;  that  is,  he  took  no  particular  interest  in  an 
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animal  because  of  its  pedigree  or  prize  points.  He  liked  a 
good  horse,  but  he  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  way  it 
served  his  purpose.  He,  however,  was  a  good  judge  of 
horses;  picked  his  with  care  for  traits  and  stamina;  and 
studied  them  a  good  deal.  One  of  his  comments,  that  I 
never  heard  elsewhere,  was  that  horses  apparently  get 
along  on  very  little  sleep,  or  sleep  very  lightly;  for  he  had 
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been  rousing  them  out  at  all  times  of  night  and,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  he  had  never  found  one  asleep. 

Of  course  he  took  good  care  of  his  horses.  They  were 
curried  and  brushed  daily  and  kept  clean.  If  they  came  in 
at  night  muddy,  the  mud  would  be  washed  off  if  it  was 
at  all  practicable  before  they  were  put  in  their  stalls.  The 
stalls  were  cleaned  daily  and  bedded  down  with  fresh 
straw.  The  standard  feed  that  the  horses  got,  I  think  sunm 
mer  as  well  as  winter,  was  ten  ears  of  corn  three  times  a 
day,  with  a  rack  full  of  hay.  They  were  fed  very  little  oats 
or  other  small  gram.  Even  in  summer  horses  in  service 
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were  rarely  put  out  to  pasture;  those  that  were  not  in 
service  were  pastured.  A  horse  would  occasionally  have 
colic  and  at  rare  intervals  one  would  die  from  it,  but  on 
the  whole  that  diet  kept  them  in  excellent  condition,  in 
good  flesh  and  with  sleek  coats.  I  can  recall  nothing  that 
would  ever  suggest  a  food  deficiency  disease  on  this  diet. 
Corn  and  hay  and  water,  with  a  little  salt  occasionally, 
evidently  furnishes  a  well  rounded  diet  with  plenty  of 
vitamins  and  other  necessary  ingredients  for  horses  in 
Kentucky. 

His  interest  in  having  good  stock  extended  to  that  on 
his  farm.  There  was  an  experience  with  one  of  the  farm 
mules  that  he  got  a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of.  The  farm  ad- 
joined  the  Fair  grounds  where  the  County  Fair  was  held 
m  early  September.  Each  year  one  of  the  features  was  a 
mule  race.  Ad  Durham,  a  boy  on  the  farm,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  Fair  one  year,  came  to  Pusey  and  said  he 
wished  he  would  let  him  enter  Rube  in  the  mule  race. 
Pusey  said  all  right.  Ad  entered  him  and  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  the  event  took  him  out  of  the  plow,  rubbed  and  oiled 
him  up  and  exercised  him  to  get  him  in  condition.  When 
the  race  came  off  there  was  Rube  with  Ad  up.  A  mule 
race  on  an  oval  track  is  an  uncertain  event.  A  running 
mule  is  apt  to  go  through  the  fence  or  jump  over  it,  as  the 
notion  strikes  him,  and  he  is  too  tough-mouthed  for  any¬ 
body  to  hold  him  on  the  track,  so  that  the  biggest  gamble 
is  whether  at  the  finish  the  mule  will  be  on  the  track  or  in 
the  paddock.  But  Rube  was  a  different  sort  of  mule,  racing 
was  his  game;  he  not  only  kept  to  the  track,  but  he  ran 
like  a  jack-rabbit,  and  won  the  race.  Each  year  after  that 
he  was  given  a  week's  rest,  and  each  year  he  won  until 
I  have  one  of  the  Fair  Programs  still  where  the  mule  race 
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announcement  reads  something  like  this  “Mule  Race 
Thursday,  3:00  p.m.  First  PrRe  $15.00,  Second  PrRe 
$5.00.  Pusey  mule  barred. “ 

In  his  driving  he  was  reasonably  considerate  of  the 
horse  but  was  at  least  as  careful  about  his  own  comfort. 
“I  have  been  busy  for  a  few  days  by  a  few  long  drives.  I 
am  feeling  very  well,  however,  much  better  than  the 


Long  Prospects  from  the  Brow  of  Muldraugh’s  Hill 


horses.”  He  drove  along  at  a  fair  gait,  usually  about  eight 
miles  an  hour  and,  so  far  as  possible,  he  tried  to  hold  the 
same  speed.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  what  a  horse  could 
do  and  never  intentionally  pressed  one  beyond  its  capac- 
lty.  Once  in  awhile,  however,  he  made  a  mistake.  On  one 
occasion  with  mother  he  was  driving  a  spirited  horse  and 
the  horse  ran  away  not  the  tumultuous  runaway  in 
which  one  loses  control,  but  the  sort  of  runaway  in 
which  one  can  keep  himself  in  the  buggy  and  the  horse  on 
the  road.  Pusey  thought  he  would  let  the  horse  run  until 
he  had  a  good  lesson.  The  result  was  that  he  galloped  for 
four  or  five  miles  and  by  the  time  he  was  home  he  was 
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under  control.  But  when  they  got  him  out  of  the  harness, 
he  lay  down  and  died.  Pusey  reproached  himself  severely 
for  his  bad  judgment  and  cruelty,  not  for  the  loss  of  a 
good,  recently  acquired  horse. 

Accidents  with  horses  were  rare,  but  an  occasional 
adventure  occurred.  He  had  a  wholesome  respect  for 
what  a  scared  horse  can  do  when  he  becomes  panicky,  and 
he  would  try  to  avoid  such  horses,  both  because  they  were 
dangerous  and  because  it  was  a  tax  to  keep  watch  on  them. 
From  the  time  that  I  remember  him  he  rode  horseback 
very  little,  but  he  sat  a  horse  well,  using  a  deep-seated 
saddle  with  a  pummel  and  the  broad  stirrups  customary  in 
the  South.  He  enjoyed  a  good  gaited  saddle  horse.  Such  a 
thing  as  riding  a  trotting  horse  would  never  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  as  it  would  not  to  any  Kentuckian  then. 
On  a  horse's  back  he  felt  that  he  always  had  the  mastery. 
The  only  thing  he  was  afraid  of  then  was  the  horse's  fall¬ 
ing,  and  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  riding  horse 
that  was  not  sure-footed.  He  cautioned  the  children,  who 
were  always  on  horse-back,  about  the  danger  of  a  horse 
that  was  not  sure-footed,  particularly  of  the  danger  of  a 
fall  when  going  fast  down  hill;  that  he  had  had  some  falls 
of  that  sort  which  had  knocked  the  breath  out  of  him; 
that  when  a  horse  went  down  on  his  front  knees  when  he 
was  going  fast  down  hill  the  only  uncertainty  was  how 
far  the  rider  would  be  thrown. 

About  driving  horses,  he  emphasised  to  his  children 
two  points  of  danger.  One  was  that  a  horse  that  had 
learned  to  kick  was  not  fit  to  drive;  the  other  was  that  un¬ 
expected  scares  were  the  dangerous  ones.  If  one  knew  that 
something  would  scare  a  horse — a  railroad  tram  nearby, 
a  traction  engine,  or  something  of  the  sort — he  would  be 
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forewarned  and  could  prepare  for  the  danger.  It  was  the 
horse  that  bolted  unexpectedly  at  a  baby  buggy  or  a 
sudden  noise  behind  him  that  was  dangerous  because  one 
immediately  lost  control.  He  had  a  few  runaways,  but 
none  of  them  ever  turned  out  seriously.  The  only  one  I 
was  ever  in  occurred  one  night  just  after  dark.  Pusey  was 
driving  a  good  young  horse,  Captain.  Suddenly  Captain 


Kis  Buggy  and  Horse 

scared  at  a  cow  lying  at  the  side  of  the  road  and,  without 
warning,  bolted.  Under  such  conditions,  with  the  horse 
lunging,  the  buggy  tossing  about  so  that  one  has  neither  a 
firm  seat  nor  foothold,  one  not  only  has  no  control  of  the 
horse,  he  has  little  control  of  himself.  Captain  im¬ 
mediately  swerved  off  the  road  into  an  open  lot,  running 
as  hard  as  he  could.  When  we  got  into  a  place  where  it 
was  reasonably  safe  to  jump  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  and 
before  we  reached  some  fence  posts  that  we  knew  were 
on  the  other  side  and  that  we  were  likely  to  strike  all 
of  this  took  perhaps  one  or  two  seconds  Pusey  told  me 
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to  jump,  and,  as  soon  as  I  jumped,  he  did.  We  cleared  the 
buggy,  lit  on  soft  turf,  and  were  none  the  worse  for  the 
experience.  As  soon  as  he  ascertained  I  was  not  hurt,  he 
said,  "Well,  we  are  all  well  out  of  that."  He  seemed  to 
have  very  little  concern  about  the  buggy  and  a  feeling 
that  Captain  deserved  whatever  happened  to  him.  Cap- 
tain  was  at  once  demoted  from  a  driving  horse  and  put  at 
the  fall  plowing.  After  sufficient  disciplining,  he  became 
a  good  all-round  horse.  I  remember  him  afterwards  with 
affection.  He  was  built  more  like  a  greyhound  than  any 
other  horse  I  ever  saw  and  he  had  a  long  easy  running 
walk — almost  a  canter  that  made  him  one  of  the  easiest 
horses  that  I  ever  rode. 

Pusey's  driving  was  done  with  one  sort  of  buggy.  He 
may  have  used  factory-made  buggies  at  one  time,  but  as 
far  back  as  I  remember  he  drove  about  in  a  piano-box 
buggy  always  made  by  a  local  buggy  maker,  Charley 
Ehret,  an  honest,  skillful  German  mechanic  for  whom 
Pusey  had  a  great  liking.  He  had  the  buggy  made  as  light 
as  possible  but  it  had  to  be  sturdy.  By  getting  one  every 
two  or  three  years  he  always  had  a  buggy  free  from  rattles 

which  he  could  not  abide — and  one  which  would  stand 
any  kind  of  rough  usage.  I  am  still  reminded  in  difficult 
situations  of  a  saying  of  his  when  we  found  what  looked 
like  an  impassable  road  before  us,  "Well,  somebody  else 
has  gone  over  this  road  and  we  can  do  it  too.  Charley's 
buggy  will  do  its  part."  And  I  never  knew  the  buggy  to 
fail  him  or  him  to  fail  to  finish  a  trip  that  he  had  under¬ 
taken. 

There  were  two  peculiarities  about  his  buggy.  Every¬ 
one  else  drove  a  buggy  with  a  top  and  a  back  to  it.  His 
had  neither.  He  did  not  want  a  top  because  he  wanted  an 
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unobstructed  view  of  the  sky  and  the  scenery  around  him. 
I  prefer  an  open  car  as  a  result  of  my  experience  with  him. 
If  the  sun  was  hot  or  it  was  raining,  an  umbrella  would  be 
raised.  I  can  still  hear  him  say  when  the  sun  came  out  hot 
from  behind  a  cloud,  “put  up  the  umbrella  quick.”  I  do 
not  know  why  he  did  not  like  a  back.  The  reason  he  gave 
for  not  having  a  back  to  the  buggy  seat  was  that  it  hit 


Fields  of  Ripening  Wheat  Bending  to  the  Breeze 


him  in  his  back  when  he  was  going  down  hill.  I  had  an  idea 
that  a  back  would  be  a  comfortable  addition  and  on  one 
occasion  got  one  and  had  it  put  on.  It  was  an  inoffensive 
back  covered  with  leather  and  looked  comfortable.  When 
I  showed  him  the  improvement  he  expressed  mild  ap' 
proval  of  the  change  and  we  used  it  that  day.  The  next 
morning  I  found  it  had  been  taken  off.  He  explained  that 
he  did  not  care  much  about  it,  but  that  we  could  put  it  on 
when  I  went  with  him,  which  meant,  as  he  never  wasted 
any  time  in  starting  on  a  trip,  that  the  buggy  back  was 
not  going  to  be  used  much.  I  never  put  it  on  again,  corn 
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eluding,  I  suppose,  that  he  was  entitled  to  have  his  own 
buggy  the  way  he  wanted  it. 

Although  in  bad  weather  the  buggy  would  come  in  at 
night  covered  with  mud  he  always  insisted  that  it  should 
be  clean  when  he  took  it  out  in  the  morning.  It  was 
washed  and  greased  every  morning,  winter  and  summer, 
and  it  was  hitched  up  ready  for  him  in  spick  and  span 
order  when  he  came  to  the  barn  after  breakfast.  One  of 
the  jokes  which  he  enjoyed  and  which  I  think  he  invent" 
ed  concerned  the  buggy  of  one  of  his  brothers,  also  a 
physician,  who  was  not  so  careful  about  his  buggy.  Ac" 
cording  to  his  account,  this  brother's  son  asked  his  father 
for  the  use  of  the  buggy  to  take  a  girl  to  a  picnic.  “Of 
course,  son"  he  replied.  Son  thought  the  buggy  would 
look  better  if  it  was  cleaned,  and  proceeded  to  wash 
the  mud  off  it.  When  he  began  to  get  rid  of  the  mud  he  dis" 
covered,  to  his  disgust  that  it  had  never  been  painted. 
His  father  had  gotten  it  from  the  local  buggy  maker  in 
such  a  hurry  that  he  had  taken  it  out  with  the  painting 
undone  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
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Outdoors  with  Pusey 

THE  life  in  the  open  of  the  busy  country  doctor,  as 
Pusey  lived  it,  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  have 
been  a  large  compensation  for  the  hardships  he  en¬ 
dured.  I  began  to  drive  with  Pusey  before  I  can  remember 
and  continued  at  every  opportunity  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Certainly  no  large  experience  of  mine  has  made  a  greater 
impression  or  left  a  warmer  memory  than  that  driving; 
it  is  the  most  vivid  and  the  happiest  memory  of  a  happy 
childhood.  Pusey,  also,  got  the  greatest  enjoyment  out  of 
it;  I  am  sure,  because  I  have  heard  him  say  so  many  times. 
Indeed,  the  pleasure  I  got  out  of  it  was  largely  a  reflex  of 
his.  He  enjoyed  the  outdoors,  but  he  enjoyed  most  the 
peculiar  opportunities  for  companionship  of  his  family 
that  his  driving  gave  him.  He  liked  a  companion  on  his 
drives,  preferably  my  mother  or  one  of  the  children  of  the 
family.  “I  will  be  glad  when  spring  sets  in  and  the  roads 
are  good  so  your  mamma  can  ride  and  run  about  with  me.” 

Besides  my  brother  and  me  there  were  three  nephews 
of  my  mother  in  the  household,  so  that  fortunately  there 
were  plenty  of  us  to  ride  with  him,  and  we  were  at  all 
times  eager  to  go.  If  none  of  us  was  available — and  that 
was  his  great  complaint  (grief  I  could  properly  say)  after 
we  went  away  to  school  he  would  get  another  child  or 
some  young  person  that  he  liked.  ”Oct.  30,  1883  I  went 
to  the  country  this  evening  (afternoon  W.A.P.)  and 
asked  Miss  Brooks  Cresap  to  go  with  me,  which  she  did 
very  readily  and  made  herself  very  pleasant.” 
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Oct.  11,  1885. 

My  dear  Brown: 

Charles  Q.  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
would  go  riding  with  me  if  I  would  let  him 
know  when  it  suited.  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
his  company  sometime  as  you  have  always 
pronounced  him  a  good  boy. 

At  night,  if  the  trip  was  unsuitable  for  us,  he  would 
often  carry  a  man  servant,  partly  for  the  companionship 
but  chiefly  for  use  in  opening  gates  and  doing  things  of 
that  sort  on  the  trip  and  in  putting  up  the  horse  when  he 
returned.  Except  a  man  servant  he  did  not  often  take  an 
adult  companion.  I  have  heard  him  express  objection  to 
men  as  companions  on  his  drives  because  they  would 
insist  upon  talking  business. 

When  we  boys  were  very  small,  I  presume  he  did  not 
take  us  at  night  or  when  it  was  very  cold,  or  start  out 
with  us  when  he  expected  bad  weather;  but,  as  I  have 
said,  I  cannot  go  back  to  the  time  when  I  began  driving 
with  him,  or  when  I  did  not  have  experiences  of  bad 
weather  and  of  the  night.  I  and  the  other  boys  who  drove 
with  him  began  at  least  when  we  were  small  enough  to 
get  under  the  buggy  seat  in  a  heavy  ram,  a  thrilling  ex- 
perience  that  we  all  remember.  As  a  small  boy,  I  have 
driven  with  him,  with  pleasure  in  the  experience,  at  all 
times  of  night  and  in  storms  which,  but  for  his  calmness, 
would  have  thrown  me  into  panic.  On  night  drives  as  a 
little  boy  I  would  get  sleepy  and  put  my  head  up  against 
him;  then  he  would  put  his  arm  around  me  to  keep  me 
from  falling  out  of  the  buggy  and  I  would  nestle  down 
and  go  to  sleep. 

His  work  took  him  over  a  large  district.  Many  of  the 
localities  that  he  practiced  in  most  were  from  eight  to 
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twelve  miles  away.  A  radius  of  ten  to  fifteen  miles  covered 
most  of  his  practice,  but  a  drive  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles  away  was  an  ordinary  occurrence.  It  took  six 
or  eight  hours  but  was  only  a  part  of  the  day’s  work. 

March  14,  1884. 

I  have  felt  the  effects  of  being  a  country  doc¬ 
tor  more  recently  than  for  a  long  time.  I 
rode  yesterday  fifty-nine  miles  to  see  two 
patients,  32  to  see  one  and  27  to  see  another, 
and  they  were  guessed  miles.  I  think  it  al¬ 
together  likely  that  Brown’s  pedometer 
would  make  it  seventy  or  eighty.  I  have  one 
of  the  trips  to  make  tomorrow  and  the 
other  the  next  day,  which  will  make  hard 
work  with  the  other  work  that  comes  in. 

Feb.  20,  1885. 

I  have  not  done  so  much  work  but  I  have 
had  something  to  do  every  day  and  some 
such  long  trips.  Yesterday  I  made  two  visits 
that  made  an  aggregate  of  eighty  miles — - 
fifty  by  rail  and  thirty  by  buggy. 

Nov.  13,  1885. 

I  have  driven  in  the  last  24  hours  almost  a 
hundred  miles  and  the  work  incident  to  that 
amount  of  travel  keeps  a  fellow  on  the  con¬ 
stant  go. 

His  district  was  in  many  ways  an  attractive  country 
the  hilly  plateau  of  central  Kentucky  that  extends  out 
across  the  state  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cumberlands. 
Elizabethtown  was  near  an  escarpment,  Muldraugh’s 
Hill,  that  extends  for  a  hundred  miles  or  more  facing  Salt 
River  and  some  of  its  tributaries.  This  was  cut  by  deep 
ravines  that  led  down  into  numerous  good  valleys,— Mill 
Creek,  Cedar  Creek,  Younger’s  Creek  valleys — where 
many  prosperous  people  lived  and  where  he  went  often. 
The  valleys  were  fertile  and  luxuriant,  the  uplands  fairly 
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so,  and  the  hillsides  wooded.  Taken  by  and  large  it  was  a 
quiet,  peaceful,  pleasant  country.  In  spring  and  fall  much 
of  it  was  beautiful.  He  enjoyed  the  country's  scenes;  and 
would  point  out  the  attractions  of  them.  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  he  did  not  see  how  anybody  who  had  so 
much  of  it  could  enjoy  the  country  as  he  did.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  his  enjoyment  the  children  developed  the 
same  taste  for  it. 

As  I  revert  to  my  driving  with  him,  the  features  are 
still  as  vivid  as  though  they  did  not  hark  back  more  than 
forty  years.  Comfortable  homes  and  well-kept  farmsteads 
with  the  evidences  of  wholesome  prosperity;  ramshackle 
cabins  of  poor  whites  made  cheerful  by  brilliant  bushes  of 
red  roses  in  June  or  rows  of  hollyhocks  and  sunflowers  in 
July  and  August;  winsome  children  in  surroundings  of 
dilapidation;  negro  cabins  with  the  women  at  the  family 
kettle  under  a  tree  with  broods  of  pickaninnies  as  lively 
and  diverting  as  little  pigs;  hospitable  pastures  with  their 
thriving  flocks;  lazy  horses  having  a  day's  respite  from 
work,  and  gentle  mares  with  their  colts  in  the  fields; 
groups  of  comfortable  cattle  quietly  grazing  or  resting  in 
the  shade  or  by  the  pond;  flocks  of  timid  sheep  with  their 
anxious  lambs.  Meadows  pied  with  daisies;  abandoned 
fields  with  their  rabbits  and  quail  among  the  broomsedge 
and  the  hazelnut  and  sassafras  bushes;  cardinals  and  rob¬ 
ins  and  red-headed  and  black-winged  woodpeckers  flit¬ 
ting  about;  fields  of  early  corn  in  their  well  tilled  rows; 
fields  of  ripening  wheat  in  early  June,  bending  to  the 
breeze  like  waves  of  the  sea,  or  green  wheat  fields  in  win¬ 
ter  that  stood  out  against  the  drab  color  of  everything 
else.  Pleasant  roads,  now  through  level  country,  now 
over  trying  rough  steep  hills,  now  winding  their  ways 
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through  open  fields,  now  in  shady  stretches  through  the 
woods,  again  in  soothing  deep  green  valleys  or  even  at 
times  following  up  the  creek  itself  between  steep  lush 
banks;  little  creeks  to  cross  that  formed  pools  below  the 
ford  for  the  horse  to  drink  at  and  then  rippled  off  through 
the  bushes;  cozy  lanes  bordered  by  old  rail  fences  with 
wild  grape  vines  and  honeysuckle  running  over  them,  and 
blackberry  bushes  and  wildroses  and  morning  glories  in 


Through  Abandoned  Fields 


the  corners.  Such  were  the  details  that  we  noted  and 
commented  on. 

And  there  were  larger  features  in  the  scenes  that  we 
enjoyed.  Grateful  views  across  wide  fertile  valleys;  the 
wooded  flanks  and  dark  green  ravines  of  the  hills;  the 
long  prospects  from  the  brow  of  Muldraugh's  Hill  over 
the  hills  of  Younger's  creek  or  Mill  creek;  the  added  at- 
traction  of  these  distant  views  in  the  haze  of  Indian  sum¬ 
mer;  the  beauty  of  the  forest  when  the  leaves  were  coming 
out  in  the  spring  and  they  were  dappled  with  dogwood 
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or  crabapple  blossoms;  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  June;  the 
brilliance  of  the  hardwood  trees  when  frost  had  touched 
their  leaves;  the  plenty  of  the  country  when  harvest  ap- 
proached;  the  appearance  of  comfort  of  good  farmsteads 
even  in  winter;  the  attractive  bleakness  of  the  winter; 
the  beauty  of  the  pictures  that  the  snow  and  ice  and 
bare  trees  made.  To  cultivate  the  world  around  you  there 
is  nothing  like  the  opportunity  that  driving  gives.  But  it 
must  be  with  a  horse  and  buggy;  the  pace  is  too  fast  to 
get  the  most  out  of  it  with  an  automobile. 

Pusey  did  much  night  driving.  Driving  on  dark  nights 
has,  of  course,  its  difficulties,  and  he  made  a  good  many 
experiments  before  he  found  satisfactory  lamps  for  night 
driving.  He  had  numerous  dashboard  lights,  but  none  of 
them  was  ever  satisfactory,  until  somebody  used  the  sim¬ 
ple  device  of  adding  to  the  ordinary  farmer's  lantern  a 
flat  tin  reflector  on  one  side  with  a  hook  at  the  back  of  the 
reflector  by  which  the  lantern  could  be  hooked  over  the 
dashboard.  With  one  of  these  on  either  side  of  the  dash¬ 
board  the  problem  was  solved  and  he  used  to  drive  by 
night  almost  as  easily  as  by  day. 

He  knew  every  trace  that  passed  for  a  road  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  as  well  as  anybody  could,  and  he  had  a  good  bump  of 
locality,  but  I  recall  his  getting  lost  on  dark  nights.  And 
I  have  heard  him  talk  of  it  more;  particularly  about  the 
way  he  would  get  "sea  sick"  on  such  occasions,  and  the 
way  one  was  most  likely  to  get  lost  in  open  fields.  I  have 
heard  him  exclaim  when  we  were  driving  through  an 
open  field  and  over  a  road  that  was  not  well  marked: 
"Here's  where  we  must  be  careful;  this  is  the  sort  of  place 
to  get  turned  around  and  lost."  I  once  asked  him  if  he  got 
turned  around  at  night,  could  he  not  get  his  bearings  from 
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the  stars,  and  he,  recalling  being  sick  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  remarked;  “Yes,  get  well  turned  around  at  night 
and  the  dipper  is  changed  to  a  bucket,  and  you  can't 
tell  the  north  star  from  the  south  star." 

The  night  did  not  lag  behind  the  day  in  the  pleasure  of 
our  drives.  It  had  an  attractiveness  of  its  own.  The  relief 
from  the  glare  and  heat;  the  soft  coolness  of  the  air  on 
summer  nights;  the  quiet  and  stillness;  even  the  desolation 
on  winter  nights;  a  sort  of  sense  of  exclusiveness  or  pri¬ 
vacy;  a  feeling  of  independence  and  adventure,  that  the 
world  had  been  left  to  us;  a  satisfaction  in  being  awake 
and  about  worth-while  business  while  the  world  sleeps; 
a  knowledge  that  if  the  farmer's  family  heard  the  horse 
they  would  know  that  it  was  the  doctor  going  by  and 
have  a  kindly  thought  of  us;  these  were  elements  in  the 
experience.  And,  then,  there  were  the  night  scenes.  The 
quiet  farm  houses,  the  barn  yards  with  the  cows  lying 
in  groups  chewing  their  cuds,  or,  if  it  was  cold,  the  pigs 
squealing  and  grunting  comfortably  as  they  piled  them¬ 
selves  up  to  keep  warm;  frequently  the  hoot  of  an  owl, 
and  sometimes  the  call  of  the  whippoorwill,  even  the  bark 
of  a  lonely  dog.  When  we  would  come  to  the  railroad 
and  see  the  track  lights  or  the  lighted  station  and  would 
realize  that  the  railroad  was  active  throughout  the  night, 
I  remember  Pusey's  remarking  that  in  the  late  night  in  the 
country  the  only  thing  awake  was  the  railroad.  But  above 
all,  there  were  the  night  pictures  that  the  forest  and  the 
fields  made  and  the  valleys  and  the  rugged  hills.  Anyone 
who  drives  much  at  night  in  the  country  gets  to  realize 
the  blessing  of  the  moon.  Moonlight  makes  driving  easy 
and  the  scene  beautiful.  The  perfection  of  beauty  of  the 
night  is  moonlight  with  snow  on  the  ground;  plenty  of 
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light  without  glare  for  vision  near  and  far;  sharp  black 
shadows  on  the  white  show;  distant  views  like  etchings. 
Pusey  liked  the  moonlight.  I  heard  him  wish  one  dark 
night  that  there  were  two  moons,  so  that  there  would  be 
moonlight  all  the  time.  I  once  heard  a  sea  captain,  who  had 
been  feeling  his  way  up  and  down  our  Atlantic  coast  for 
years,  express  the  same  wish. 

And  there  would  be  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  at  getting 
home  at  night,  particularly  if  one  was  tired  or  cold  or  had 
been  out  in  the  ram  or  snow.  If  it  was  late,  there  was  a 
satisfaction  about  coming  in  out  of  the  night  or  the  storm 
or  the  cold  into  a  comfortable  barn  where  we  heard  the 
noise  of  the  horses  as  they  quietly  moved  in  their  stalls 
or  munched  their  hay.  A  clean  barn  with  welbcared  for 
stock  in  it  has  remained  with  me  a  symbol  of  comfort.  On 
a  fall  or  winter  evening,  when  it  got  dark  early,  there 
was  the  anticipation  of  a  good  warm  supper  ready  for  us, 
and  we  found  perhaps  a  couple  of  negroes  in  the  hospita^ 
ble  glow  of  a  lantern  in  the  harness  room  playing  cards 
or  dice  while  they  waited  to  take  care  of  our  horse.  This 
getting  home  to  a  hot  supper  from  an  evening  ride  always 
gave  me  a  material  thrill.  When  we  passed  a  farm  house 
and  got  the  appetising  odor  of  cooking  and  I  spoke  of  how 
good  supper  would  be,  Pusey  would  assure  me  we  were 
almost  home  now  we  were  always  Almost  home,”  no 
matter  where  we  were  and  remind  me  of  how  good  the 
beefsteak  and  beaten  biscuits  would  taste  because  we 
were  hungrier  than  usual.  That  experience  still  recurs  to 
me  and  makes  me  enjoy  more  my  drives  home  to  dinner  in 
the  country  on  fall  evenings. 

As  I  have  suggested,  his  drives  gave  him  the  invaluable 
opportunity  of  constant,  intimate  association  with  his 
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family.  Not  talkative  under  other  conditions,  he  talked 
almost  constantly  when  we  were  driving  with  him  on  his 
rounds.  I  wondered  as  a  hoy  how  he  could  find  so  much 
of  interest  to  talk  about.  And  it  was  always  agreeable  talk, 
so  that  we  never  had  the  reservation  on  starting  out  with 
him  that  the  opportunity  would  be  used  for  criticism  or 
rebuke  or  any  sort  of  lecture.  He  utilized  the  opportunity, 
I  think  unconsciously,  to  impress  upon  us  his  ideas  of 
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self  discipline  and  his  philosophy  of  life.  But  it  all  came 
out  as  friendly  conversation,  never  in  didactic  form.  It 
was  always  casual  talk,  suggested  by  subjects  that  we 
were  interested  in  or  by  incidents  of  the  day.  He  opened 
up  his  mind  to  us  on  all  subjects  without  restraint  or 
reservations. 

We  learned  everything  about  the  people  of  the  country¬ 
side,  their  comedies  and  their  tragedies,  his  experiences 
with  them  and  his  estimates  of  them.  One  man  was  poor, 
perhaps  in  bad  luck,  but  an  admirable  character.  Another 
was  close  in  money  matters,  but,  like  many  such  men,  was 
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just,  and,  when  he  thought  generosity  was  indicated 
generous;  it  would  he  a  better  community  if  we  had  more 
such  men  in  it. 


Feb.  5,  1886. 

I  am  just  from  John  Smith’s  on  Muldraugh’s 
Hill,  who  is  sick  with  pneumonia  and  I  very- 
much  fear  the  worst  in  his  case.  His  death 
would  be  a  general  loss  and  a  very  heavy 
local  loss.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
selfish  man,  but  he  is  a  valuable  man  to  his 
poor  neighborhood. 


Another  had  enough  to  live  on  without  work  hut  was 
useless.  We  learned  of  a  good  many  skeletons,  some  of 
them  ugly;  of  men  and  women  who  had  gotten  away 
unscathed  almost  literally  with  murder;  of  girls  who  had 
made  mistakes,  and  of  the  pitiful  tragedies  that  followed, 
sometimes  from  community  censure  that  Pusey  thought 
too  hard;  of  men  who  ought  to  have  been  shot  for  their 
treatment  of  women  and  who  had  escaped  any  punish' 
ment,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  some  other  men— and 
Pusey  could  see  the  funny  side  of  some  of  these  cases, 
who  had  been  made  to  pay  the  piper  to  the  limit, — often 
in  complete  secrecy, — by  women  who  had  gotten  them  in 
their  clutches.  He  had  no  more  delusion  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  lovely  women  to  stoop  to  folly  than  it  was 
for  the  corresponding  male  of  the  species,  and  he  did  not 
always  put  the  blame  on  the  male,  but  in  general  his 
sympathies  were  on  the  side  of  the  women,  no  matter 
what  their  difficulties.  One  of  his  frequent  comments  was 
on  the  hard  life  of  the  farmer's  wife,  how  much  harder 
it  was  apt  to  be  than  that  of  her  husband. 

He  did  not  hold  back  on  giving  us  his  estimates  of  indb 
viduals.  This  man  had  been  a  failure  because,  while  intelli¬ 
gent  enough,  he  had  ruined  his  life  by  hard  drink  or  other 
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dissipation.  “My  old  and  annoying  friend  X.Y.Z.,  was 
sent  to  the  asylum  today  crazy  from  opium  eating.  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death  is  certainly  true  in  the  case  of  that 
family A  Another  man  was  stupid.  Another  wasted  his 
time  in  loafing  in  town  when  he  ought  to  have  been  at 
work.  Another  was  a  worthy  man,  but  because  of  the 
necessity  of  having  to  work  through  childhood  or  because 
of  some  other  contingency  of  poverty  had  lacked  opportu- 
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nity.  Another  had  had  a  hard  time  due  to  illness  of  him¬ 
self  or  his  family,  or  from  misfortunes  beyond  his  control 
in  his  farm,  sometimes  through  ill-advised  speculation.  All 
this  gossiping  with  us,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
general  the  most  taciturn  man  imaginable  about  other 
people's  affairs.  We  got  all  of  his  comments  upon  people 
in  a  matter  of  fact  way,  without  the  withholding  of  any 
facts  or  names.  It  was  a  part  of  the  affairs  of  life;  things 
that  make  up  human  experience.  They  were  confidences 
which,  without  being  told,  we  knew  were  to  be  held 
inviolate.  I  know  many  secrets  that  were  successfully 
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buried  so  far  as  the  community  was  concerned.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  intentionally  discussed  these  things  with  us 
for  that  purpose,  but  they  were  an  effective  means  of 
transferring  to  us  his  estimate  of  human  values.  I  remem^ 
ber  an  experience  which  this  sort  of  comment  recalls  that 
illustrates  the  values  of  life  as  he  estimated  them.  We 
were  driving  along  a  country  road  one  summer  day  and 
met  Tom  Franklin.  Tom  came  of  a  prominent  country 
family,  was  an  educated  man  and  had  been  a  prosperous 
farmer,  a  leader  in  the  community.  Through  speculation 
he  had  become  bankrupt.  To  fill  his  cup  of  misfortune  he 
had  lost  his  two  children,  the  second  one  recently  of  dia- 
betes.  We  stopped  as  we  met  him  to  chat  for  a  few 
minutes  a  thing  that  Pusey  did  so  rarely  that  it  was 
noteworthy  in  itself.  As  we  moved  away  Pusey  ruminated 
“I  feel  awfully  sorry  for  Tom  Franklin'1  and  I,  falling  in 
as  I  supposed,  with  his  line  of  thought,  said,  "Yes,  it  is 
too  bad  that  he  failed.11  Pusey  turned  on  me  fiercely;  "I 
am  not  thinking  of  his  bankruptcy;  he  is  a  healthy  man 
and  can  get  on  his  feet  again;  I  am  thinking  of  the  loss  of 
children.11 

All  of  the  different  parts  of  his  district  are  associated 
in  my  mind  with  incidents  concerning  individuals.  On 
the  North  Pike  there  was  the  experience  with  Old  Betsy 
Conklin.  She  was  a  rather  simple-minded  old  woman  who 
was  always  more  or  less  on  the  charity  of  the  county.  On 
a  cold  winter  day  Pusey  went  to  see  Betsy  and  found  her 
alone,  with  no  fire,  and  sick  in  bed  with  a  high  fever.  Fie 
went  out  and  split  some  wood,  brought  it  into  the  cabin, 
built  her  a  good  fire  and  made  the  place  warm  for  her.  He 
wanted  to  give  her  some  quinine  and  thought  she  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  take  it  because  of  its  bad  taste  (capsules 
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had  not  come  in).  He  knew  that  she  usually  had  some 
whiskey  and  that  if  he  put  quinine  in  that  she  would  not 
fail  to  take  it.  On  asking  her  if  she  had  any,  she  pulled 
from  under  her  pillow  a  small  bottle  of  whiskey.  He  put 
the  quinine  in  the  whiskey  and  told  her  to  take  a  certain 
dose  at  certain  intervals.  Then  he  went  by  her  neighbors 
and  told  them  they  must  look  after  her.  After  that  he 
went  on  his  way  with  the  glow  of  satisfaction  of  one  who 
had  done  a  good  deed.  In  recounting  the  experience  he 
said,  from  that  day  until  the  day  of  her  death,  he  never 
saw  Betsy  that  she  did  not  berate  him  as  the  man  who 
was  mean  enough  to  spoil  a  poor  old  sick  woman's  whis- 
key. 

Then  there  was  the  man  who  was  shot  through  the 
chest.  He  was  in  a  patch  stealing  watermelons  and  the 
hard-boiled  owner  let  go  with  a  rifle  and  put  a  minieball 
through  the  upper  part  of  his  chest,  just  below  the  collar 
bone.  One  could  hardly  find  a  place  with  more  blood  ves¬ 
sels  whose  injury  would  be  fatal,  but,  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  in  such  cases,  no  harm  was  done;  the  bullet  went 
clean  through,  missed  everything  vital  and  the  man  was 
well  in  a  few  days.  Pusey's  comment  was  that  it  was  al¬ 
most  less  horrible  to  be  killed  than  to  be  scared  as  badly 
as  that  fellow  had  been. 

From  the  South  Pike  there  was  the  story  of  the  man 
who,  in  a  fight,  had  raised  his  arm  to  ward  off  the  blow  of 
an  axe  and  had  the  arm  completely  severed  and  who,  when 
Pusey  reached  him,  had  a  clean  stump  with  a  twisted  up 
cloth  tied  around  it  that  kept  him  from  bleeding  to  death. 

It  was  the  same  in  Cedar  Creek  and  Mill  Creek  dis¬ 
tricts.  There  was  the  story  of  old  man  Dick,  a  well-to-do 
miser,  who  sent  for  Pusey  when  he  had  pneumonia  and 
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gave  as  his  reason  that  he  had  noticed  Pusey  had  pretty 
good  luck  at  doctoring.  Then  there  was  the  funeral  of  old 
man  Barrows,  a  prosperous  farmer  and  a  penurious  one, 
whose  family  had  inherited  his  traits.  The  old  man  was 
inconsiderate  enough  to  die  when  they  were  in  the  midst 
of  corn  planting  and  Ezra  the  oldest  son  was  very  much 
concerned  whether  it  was  necessary  to  stop  this  work 
until  they  got  him  buried.  The  neighbors  were  in  as  usual 
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to  show  their  respect  and  help  in  the  situation  and  to 
get  what  diversion  they  could  out  of  the  occasion.  Among 
them  was  a  fine  old  man  whom  I  knew  well,  Uncle  Tommy 
Boggs.  Ezra  got  Uncle  Tommy  aside  and  put  the  question 
to  him,  “Uncle  Tommy,  do  you  think  we  ought  to  stop 
corn  planting  until  the  funeral  is  over?”  Uncle  Tommy 
took  in  the  situation  instantly  and  replied,  “Oh,  No!  Ezra, 
you  go  on  and  plant  your  corn,  we'll  bury  your  father.” 

Another  old  fellow  in  this  same  district  was  Silas  Jack- 
son.  Silas  was  a  fatTellied,  shortdegged  farmer,  whom 
Pusey  once  described,  when  we  saw  him  in  a  long  cotton 
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duster  walking  up  the  road,  as  looking  a  good  deal  like  a 
hogshead  of  tobacco  walking  along  on  two  pegs.  He  was 
garrulous  and  sociable,  and  always  tried  to  stop  the  doc¬ 
tor  when  he  was  going  by,  to  pass  the  time  of  day  and  talk 
about  his  health.  He  was  a  hard  man  to  get  away  from 
when  he  got  to  talking.  One  day  Silas  had  stopped  Doctor 
Bryan  Young,  a  predecessor  of  Pusey's  in  the  community, 
who  had  been  an  outstanding  man  and  whom  Pusey  ad¬ 
mired.  Dr.  Young  had  difficulty  in  getting  away  from 
Silas;  finally  he  rode  away  while  Silas  was  still  talking, 
but  Silas  kept  on,  shouting  louder  and  louder.  As  the 
doctor  was  almost  out  of  hearing  Silas  yelled  at  him,  “Oh 
Doctor!  you  didn't  tell  me  what  to  eat,"  and  the  doctor 
yelled  back  “Eat  the  most  of  that  which  agrees  with  you 
best."  Pusey  remarked  that  it  was  better  advice  than  Silas 
was  entitled  to. 

Then  there  was  the  story  of  Miss  Betsy  Owens'  last 
illness,  which  came  to  me  in  a  letter  when  I  was  away  at 
school.  She  lived  in  an  isolated  part  of  the  country,  but  in 
a  district  that  had  many  self-reliant,  well-to-do  people. 
Her  father  had  been  a  successful  farmer  and  she  had  in¬ 
herited  a  competency  from  him.  Nevertheless  she  and  her 
sister,  both  of  them  over  sixty,  lived  in  primitive  style  in  a 
log  house,  doubtless  because  they  preferred  to  and  had 
enough  character  to  do  as  they  pleased. 

Dec.  29,  1883. 

I  do  not  think  I  told  you  anything  of  my 
long  attention  to  Aunt  Betsy  Owens.  I 
went  to  see  her  every  day  for  three  weeks. 

For  the  first  few  days  she  did  not  seem  es¬ 
pecially  anxious  to  see  a  doctor,  but  after 
a  few  days  she  told  me  that  she  thought  her 
time  had  come  to  die  and  she  did  not  think 
I  could  do  her  any  good,  not  even  prolong 
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her  life,  but  she  had  noticed  when  she  got 
out  of  medicine  she  suffered  more  and  to 
please  come  at  least  once  a  day  and  bring  her 
some  of  the  stuff  that  kept  her  from  having 
such  bad  pains,  and  that  now  she  knew 
what  I  had  charged  for  bringing  it  she 
would  give  me  the  money  every  time  I 
brought  the  stuff  to  her.  I  very  readily  com 
sented  to  such  an  arrangement  and  as  long 
as  she  was  conscious  she  gave  me  my  fee 
daily,  never  less  then  the  charge  and  more 
than  once  three  times  as  much  as  my  charge, 
saying  with  it  that  the  day  was  cold  and  I 
came  so  promptly  to  see  her  that  she  wanted 
to  pay  me  well  for  it.  I  began  to  feel  anxious 
towards  the  last  that  I  might  carry  off  all 
the  money  she  had  by  her  before  she  died, 
but  after  her  death  her  sister,  Miss  Jane, 
took  a  coffee  pot  from  the  rafters  of  the  old 
house  with  five  thousand  dollars,  mostly 
gold  in  it.  So  you  can  see  I  got  very  little  of 
her  treasure.  I  can  say  for  Aunt  Betsy  that 
she  made  a  very  pleasant  patient  and  that 
she  always  handed  me  the  pay  with  "thank 
you  doctor,  come  tomorrow’  which  to  some 
extent  cancels  the  unpleasant  things  that 
Mrs.  R.  said  to  me.  Old  Aunt  Betsy  had 
not  been  from  between  the  hills  of  Mill 
Creek  for  twenty  years;  had  never  been  to 
Louisville  or  on  a  railroad  tram,  but  knew 
how  to  be  polite  and  honest. 

She  passes  away  and  we  can  safely  say  there 
is  no  one  to  take  her  place.  I  did  not  intend 
to  say  so  much  about  her  but  it  is  now  said. 

In  the  Younger  Creek  district  there  was  John  Hart,  a 
progressive  farmer  with  a  fine  large  estate  upon  whose 
usefulness  to  the  community  Pusey  often  commented. 
If  any  of  his  poor  neighbors  had  a  calf  or  pig  or  anything 
else  to  sell,  Hart  would  buy  it  at  a  fair  price  and  if  they 
wanted  work  he  would  give  it  to  them. 

Then  there  was  “Erb  Capp'd  his  name  in  itself  was 
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enough  to  excite  my  interest.  I  never  heard  him  called 
anything  but  Erb  Capp,  and,  although  1  had  known  him 
for  many  years,  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  not  his  name 
until  I  learned  from  Pusey's  ledgers  that  his  real  name  was 
J.  U.  Metcalf.  He  lived  on  the  hills  above  John  Hart  s, 
and  his  farm  was  poor,  but  he  was  an  influential  man  in 
his  community,  and  a  fine  character.  He  was  intelligent, 
of  high  spirits,  and  between  him  and  Pusey  there  was  a 


.  Winsome  Children  in  Surroundings  of  Dilapidation 


strong  friendship.  The  great  adventure  in  that  family  was 
his  daughter's  recovery  from  lockjaw.  Pusey  had  some 
pride  of  course  in  the  successful  outcome  of  the  case,  but 
his  great  pleasure  was  in  telling  of  the  painstaking  care  to 
avoid  noises  and  other  sources  of  irritation,  which  would 
throw  the  girl  into  convulsions,  and  the  exquisite  tender¬ 
ness  with  which  Erb  and  the  family  carried  out  his  in¬ 
structions  in  nursing  her  through  this  terrible  illness. 

On  another  upland  above  John  Hart's  was  the  large 
farm  belonging  to  Major  Johnson.  Major  Johnson  was  a 
Maryland  aristocrat,  who  looked  the  part.  He  exempli- 
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fied  a  good  many  people  that  1  have  known  who  came  to 
Kentucky  from  eastern  states  with  some  money  and  with 
the  dangerous  idea  that  they  know  more  than  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  coming,  and  as  a  result  got 
trimmed  in  their  purchase  of  land.  The  Major  had  come 
out  with  a  considerable  amount  of  money  as  a  result  of 
selling  his  property  when  he  pulled  up  in  Maryland,  and 
among  his  other  purchases  he  had  bought  this  tract  of  a 


Sometimes  Following  up  the  Creek  Itself 

thousand  acres  of  upland  farm.  It  was  lovely  and  looked, 
as  Pusey  said,  "dike  good  land  when  snow  was  on  the 
ground. "  Somebody  commented  to  the  Major  on  the 
beauty  of  the  tract,  to  which  the  Major  replied  ""Yes,  it  is 
beautiful  all  right,  but  a  bu^ard  couldn't  make  a  living 
on  it." 

There  was  John  Swan  who  owned  a  poor  farm  which  a 
farming  expert  once  told  him  ought  to  be  put  in  rye. 
John's  reply  was  ""How  would  I  ever  keep  in  seed?"  And 
there  was  Jim  Roscoe  who  when  he  got  the  doctor's  bill 
said  when  he  got  sick  again  he  would  just  go  ahead  and 
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die.  Pusey  could  see  the  joke  in  this,  hut  he  often  solilo¬ 
quized  on  the  hardship  and  costliness  to  people  of  their  ill¬ 
nesses.  I  often  think  now,  when  we  are  talking  so  much 
about  the  cost  of  illness,  of  an  expression  of  his  that  1 
have  heard  him  use  many  times  when  he  was  leaving 
some  house  where  there  had  been  a  long  illness  “Illness  is 
a  consuming  thing.” 

His  was  a  great  experience  of  the  country  and  the  coun¬ 
try  people.  He  got  to  know  a  cross-section  of  mankind  in 
a  way  that  few  men  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  it. 
It  was  an  unending  study — and  always  interesting. 

He  had  been  raised  in  a  practical  school  and  his  obser¬ 
vations  and  comments  on  material  things  usually  had  a 
practical  turn.  He  would  talk  about  the  quality  of  the 
land,  the  lay  of  it;  why  one  farm  was  good  and  another 
not;  how  farming  made  land  better  and  how  bad  farming 
ruined  it;  how  good  land  repaid  labor  on  it  and  how  poor 
land  did  not  and,  as  a  corollary  which  he  often  referred 
to — how  hopeless  it  was  to  waste  labor  cultivating  poor 
land.  He  noted  all  those  things  that  distinguished  the 
good  farm  and  the  good  farmer  from  the  bad.  He  enjoyed 
a  handsome  forest,  a  great  tree  by  the  roadside,  the  wild- 
flowers  of  the  country.  He  would  comment  eagerly  upon 
the  beauties  of  the  spring,  with  its  early  foliage  and 
blooms,  and  the  glory  of  the  autumn  coloring.  But  his 
comments  were  oftener  upon  the  useful  things  of  the 
country.  He  took  little  interest  in  game  as  game.  He  would 
point  out  the  cottontails  as  we  saw  them  along  the  road 
in  the  late  evenings,  or  the  coveys  of  quail  in  the  fall,  but 
he  never  went  shooting  and  discouraged  it  in  us.  He  and 
I  had  one  amusing  experience  with  wild  turkeys.  We 
were  driving  one  afternoon  in  the  autumn  through  woods 
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with  dense  underbrush  and,  suddenly,  ten  or  twenty 
yards  away,  a  flock  of  turkeys  went  into  the  air  with  a 
great  roar  of  wings.  Pusey,  startled,  identified  them  in- 
stantly  as  wild  turkeys.  About  half  a  mile  further  on  we 
met  Jim  Bush,  who  was  a  hunter,  and  Pusey  said  to  him, 
“Jim,  we  just  flushed  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  back  there  in 
the  woods;  you  had  better  go  back  and  get  some  of  them.'1 
About  a  week  later,  he  laughed  and  said  to  me:  tcYou 
remember  those  wild  turkeys  we  saw  last  week  out  on 
Middle  Creek?  Well,  Jim  Bush  went  back  and  got  all  of 
them;  he  got  six  Mrs.  Perkins  told  me  about  it  today. 
She  said  Jim  told  her  I  sent  him  to  get  them  and  she  came 
in  today  to  have  me  pay  for  them;  they  were  wild,  but 
they  were  turkeys  of  her  raising.11 

Of  course  the  talks  on  his  drives  were  not  confined  to 
topics  suggested  by  the  surroundings.  It  covered  the 
whole  range  of  human  interests.  Pusey  was  not  much  in¬ 
clined  to  conversation  on  the  state  of  the  nation;  his  con¬ 
versation  was  usually  upon  concrete  subjects  that  we 
were  interested  in.  He  had  little  interest  in  politics.  He 
was  interested  in  getting  honest  men  in  office,  but  I  recall 
no  conversation  of  his  on  politics  or  politicians  except 
the  relating  of  incidents  that  concerned  elections  or  candi¬ 
dates.  Of  course,  we  talked  about  all  of  the  affairs  of  our 
family — our  childhood  affairs,  when  we  were  little,  and 
our  more  serious  affairs,  and  Pusey's  also  when  we  were 
older.  To  a  rather  remarkable  degree  he  was  free  in  dis¬ 
cussing  all  of  his  own  affairs  with  us  even  when  we  were 
young.  He  talked  little  about  religion  or  the  abstract  vir¬ 
tues.  I  recall  no  instance  in  his  conversation  of  broad 
generalizations  about  conduct,  or  of  effort,  through  ab¬ 
stract  statements,  to  inculcate  moral  standards.  Yet  I  got 
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all  of  his  philosophy  of  life  in  his  talks  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  most  of  my  own,  even  to  the  present  day.  It  was 
companionship  at  its  best. 

I  have  said  so  much  about  the  experience  of  driving  with 
him,  because,  I  think,  in  no  other  way  can  one  get  a  better 
idea  of  the  manner  of  man  he  was  or  of  the  routine  of  life 
as  he  practiced  medicine.  Driving,  I  should  say,  consumed 
most  of  the  waking  hours  of  the  country  doctor  in  those 
days  and  one  can  get  little  conception  of  his  life  without 
going  into  that  experience.  I  have  also  dwelt  upon  it  more 
fully,  because  it  shows  the  opportunity  which  it  gave 
Pusey  for  association  with  his  family  and  exerting  his 
influence  upon  his  children.  If  I  blotted  out  the  part  of  my 
association  with  him  that  occurred  in  his  drives  I  should 
blot  out  most  of  my  memory  of  him.  He  was  a  busy  man 
and,  without  seeking  this  opportunity,  he  would  have 
had  little  more  time  for  association  with  his  children  than 
most  men  have.  By  utilizing  the  opportunity  he  had  asso- 
ciation  in  abundance.  Indeed,  one  of  my  most  satisfactory 
thoughts,  as  I  contemplate  the  country  doctor's  life,  is 
that,  in  Pusey's  case,  the  hardships  of  the  life  were  com- 
pensated  for  by  the  opportunities  afforded  for  companion- 
ship  with  his  family.  I  recall  many  intimations  from  him 
to  that  effect. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Medical  Practice 

MY  RELIABLE  memory  of  Pusey  begins  about 
1875,  and  I  recall  no  radical  changes  in  his  pram 
tice  after  that  time.  His  work  consisted  of  every- 
thing  in  medicine.  He  treated  every  ailment  and  every 
accident  that  affected  his  people.  At  the  time  my  memory 
of  him  becomes  vivid  he  saw  alone  or  in  consultation 
nearly  all  the  serious  illnesses  and  accidents  in  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  or  more.  That  meant  that  he  was  constantly 
confronted  by  serious  cases  and  heavy  responsibilities. 
He  did  not  accept  his  responsibilities  lightly;  but  that  did 
not  mean  that  he  hesitated  about  assuming  them.  My 
impression  is  that  serious  responsibilities  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  wearing  on  the  intelligent  man  who  feels  that  he 
can  meet  them  as  well  as  can  properly  be  expected  of  him. 
If  the  doctor  knows  that  he  can  do  all  that  can  be  done  in 
a  case,  I  believe  he  is  not  likely  to  worry  over  his  respon¬ 
sibilities.  That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Pusey  was  not 
overburdened  by  his.  Nevertheless  he  was  anxious  about 
the  outcome  in  serious  cases.  Lie  worried  over  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  that  came  to  his  patients  and  over  their  illness  and 
invalidism  or  death,  particularly  of  children  and  useful 
people.  Even  after  he  had  done  all  he  could  do  by  study¬ 
ing  his  cases  and  giving  them  as  good  care  as  he  could 
perhaps  after  having  consultation  when  he  thought  it  was 
necessary — he  was  still  agitated  by  his  sympathy  for 
them. 
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Jan.  21,  1887. 

*  *  * 

It  is  now  11  o'clock  at  night.  I  left  Lynnland 
at  7  o’clock  tonight  a-foot  and  met  my 
horse  at  Glendale  (about  a  mile  up  the  raib 
road  track  W.A.P.)  and  pulled  home 
through  the  deepest  mud. 

I  have  been  going  to  see  Miss  S.  almost  ev- 
ery  day  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  see  just  now  when  it  will  stop.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  not  till  death  ends  it  all. 

I  am  especially  sorry  to  see  her  case  so  un¬ 
satisfactory.  1  consulted  her  and  the  family 
about  consultation  in  her  case  some  days 
since  but  they  do  not  seem  inclined  to  have 
it.  Miss  S.  herself  says  she  expects  to  die, 
but  not  for  the  want  of  attention,  so  I  could 
say  nothing  more  on  the  subject. 

As  this  letter  indicates,  in  serious  cases  where  there 
was  any  reason  for  consultation  he  would  suggest  it. 
Patients  who  could  afford  it  he  would  send  to  Louisville 
or  have  a  physician  from  Louisville  see  them  at  home. 
Sometimes  he  would  call  in  one  of  several  physicians  in  his 
own  district.  But  he  did  not  seek  consultations  often  and 
for  the  most  part  he  carried  his  professional  responsibili¬ 
ties  alone. 

He  was  not  an  attendant  at  medical  societies  away  from 
home.  The  only  time  that  I  knew  him  to  go  away  to  a  med- 
ical  meeting  was  at  the  time  when  his  old  teacher  Sam¬ 
uel  D.  Gross  gave  the  oration  on  McDowell  at  Danville 
in  1879.  He  greatly  enjoyed  Gross1  address;  the  only 
other  detail  of  the  occasion  I  remember  was  his  joking  com¬ 
ment  that  he  had  heard  more  horse  talk  there  in  two  days 
than  in  all  of  his  previous  life.  Pusey,  however,  organised 
the  Hardin  County  Medical  Society  about  1880.  As  long 
as  he  lived  it  always  met  in  his  office  and  the  meetings  oc- 
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curred  regularly,  every  two  months  I  believe,  throughout 
the  year.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  society 
to  the  doctors  and  he  occasionally  referred  to  its  value  in 
his  letters  to  me.  Thus  in  a  letter,  October  23,  1886,  he 
says,  referring  to  a  meeting  that  had  just  occurred,  “I 
think  the  Hardin  County  Medical  Society  is  of  positive 
value  to  the  doctors  as  it  brings  us  together  and  the  talks 
on  disease  remind  us  of  something  that  induces  us  to  go  to 
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our  books  more.”  This  particular  meeting  had  been  in  coiv 
nection  with  a  meeting  of  the  state  medical  society  at  the 
same  time,  about  which  he  says:  uWe  had  a  very  pleasant 
and  profitable  Hardin  County  meeting  in  the  morning, 
and  at  night,  to  10  o'clock,  we  had  a  sanitary  meeting  at 
the  church  and  from  10  to  12  we  entertained  the  doctors 
at  our  house.  Your  mama  had  a  nice  supper.”  This  was  an 
unusual  meeting.  All  the  meetings  I  ever  knew  occurred 
in  the  day. 

There  was  one  member  who  was  fond  of  writing  and 
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who  gave  them  frequent  papers,  for  which  Pusey  had  lit" 
tie  regard.  His  comment  to  me  was  that  Blank's  reports 
were  misleading  because  he  never  had  any  bad  results. 
With  the  rest  of  the  members  the  meetings  were  informal 
and  clinical.  As  a  rule  there  were  no  prearranged  topics, 
but  the  meetings  were  highly  interesting  and  their  useful" 
ness  was  shown  by  the  regular  attendance  of  most  of  the 
doctors  in  the  district.  I  remember  many  useful  practical 
discussions  I  heard  there  and  not  an  instance  of  acrimony 
or  unfriendliness  in  the  meetings  during  his  life.  That 
society  has  always  stuck  in  my  mind  as  a  good  illustration 
of  the  usefulness  of  an  easy  roundtable  discussion.  As 
long  as  Pusey  lived  he  took  the  keenest  interest  in  it  and 
never  allowed  anything  to  keep  him  away  from  its  meet" 
mgs.  There  were  rarely  headliners  from  Louisville  or  else" 
where  brought  into  these  meetings. 

This  Hardin  County  medical  society  must  have  been 
the  first  medical  society  organized  in  any  of  a  considerable 
group  of  counties  in  that  district,  for  from  the  start  it 
included  some  members  from  adjoining  counties  and  has 
gradually  been  enlarged,  and  now  as  the  Muldraugh's 
Hill  Medical  Society  includes  a  wide  district,  and  remains 
a  vigorous  society.  But  its  old  character  is  changed;  it  is 
no  longer  a  local  clinical  conference  but  a  formal  organiza" 
tion  addressed  by  specialists  from  the  outside.  My  loyalty 
still  goes  to  the  old  society.  I  have  a  feeling  that  its  infom 
mal  discussions  were  the  best  things  that  doctors  of  the 
district  could  have  devised  for  themselves. 

Pusey  had  interest  in  discussing  his  experiences  in 
medicine.  The  companions  that  he  enjoyed  most  were 
those  with  whom  he  could  have  talks  about  medical  sub" 
jects.  But  he  never  realized  that  he  had  any  experiences 
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that  might  have  been  worth  reporting.  I  believe  he  never 
wrote  but  one  medical  paper. 

For  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and  to  keep  up  with  the 
times  he  relied  chiefly  upon  his  medical  books.  He  had 
little  respect  for  the  current  medical  literature  that  came 
to  his  desk  and  more  than  once  expressed  to  me  the  opin- 
ion  that  instead  of  reading  medical  magazines  the  doctor 
usually  would  do  better  to  read  the  same  subjects  as  they 
were  presented  in  the  text  books.  He  had  a  library  of  two 
or  three  hundred  selected  medical  books  in  which  there 
were  volumes  which  brought  the  subjects  up  to  date. 
His  taste  in  medical  books  was  for  those  that  were  concise 
and  definite,  particularly  those  that  were  practical.  I  have 
heard  him,  for  example,  express  his  admiration  for  Loom¬ 
is"  Practice  of  Medicine  because  it  gave  advice  about 
treatment  that  could  be  carried  out  with  people  of  ordi¬ 
nary  means  and  in  country  surroundings,  and  his  disap¬ 
proval  of  Peppers"  System  of  Practice  because  it  was  too 
elaborate.  He  prized  the  Reference  Handbook  of  the  Med¬ 
ical  Sciences,  edited  by  Buck,  because  of  its  practical  pres¬ 
entations. 

I  think  most  of  his  medical  reading  was  in  the  study  of 
cases  which  had  his  interest  at  the  time.  That  sort  of 
reading  he  would  do  at  the  expense  of  sleep,  and  I  have 
heard  him  express  his  opinion  of  the  mistake  that  doctors 
made  in  not  reading  up  on  their  cases.  Once  I  went  with 
him  to  see  a  negro  woman  who  had  had  for  several  days 
prolapse  of  a  large  uterine  myoma.  He  ligated  it,  cut  it  off 
and  the  woman  got  well.  As  we  were  driving  away  from 
the  case,  several  days  later  when  it  was  manifest  that  she 
would  recover,  he  said  to  me:  “The  other  doctors  who 
saw  this  case  might  just  as  well  have  known  what  to  do 
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if  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  up  the  subject  in 
their  books/1 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  much  of  his  practice  was 
crude  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  but  so  far  as 
I  can  appraise  the  conditions  of  medical  knowledge  of 
that  time  he  intelligently  lived  up  to  his  situation.  He 
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was  a  good  observer.  He  examined  his  patients  carefully, 
followed  up  what  he  thought  were  indications  for  treat¬ 
ment  and  noted  the  diagnostic  and  prognostic  features  of 
his  cases.  I  was  in  position  to  form  some  estimate  of  his 
professional  competency  only  after  he  had  been  in  prac¬ 
tice  twenty  years,  and  had  had  time  to  develop  his  clinical 
judgment.  By  that  time,  I  should  say,  his  clinical  judg¬ 
ment  was  excellent.  He  was  prompt  in  meeting  conditions 
as  they  arose  and  quick  to  recognize  danger  signals.  There 
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was  a  distinct  impression  in  the  community  that  cases 
turned  out  as  he  said  they  would;  particularly  that  when 
he  said  a  patient  was  going  to  die,  he  died.  But  he  was  not 
an  alarmist  and  could  see  the  hopeful  features  in  serious 
situations,  as  witness  these  extracts  from  successive  let' 
ters:  “Oct.  14,  1886.  Miss  Katie  H.  has  typhoid  fever 
and  I  am  afraid  she  is  going  to  be  seriously  sick  A  Oct.  21. 
*  *  *  is  still  sick  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  spell.  I  see  no 
reason  as  yet,  however,  why  she  should  not  get  well  A 
Oct  24,  *  *  *  still  sick,  but  the  change  of  recovery  are 
largely  in  her  favor  A  “Oct.  31,  Katie  H.  is  better  A  And 
he  might  have  added  two  or  three  weeks  later  “Katie  H. 
is  well1’ — for  she  is  still  living  ,  but  after  she  was  out  of 
danger  she  was  not  on  his  mind  sufficiently  to  make  her  a 
topic  in  his  letters. 

All  the  knowledge  he  had  of  pathology  was  that  of 
gross  pathology  which  he  had  obtained  from  his  teachers 
or  from  books.  But  this  was  fairly  comprehensive  and 
definite,  and  he  was  likely  to  have  an  intelligent  idea  of 
what  was  causing  the  trouble  with  his  patients.  He  cem 
tainly  was  never  satisfied  unless  he  thought  he  had.  Of 
course,  he  met  many  cases  that  puzzled  him,  but  such 
cases  he  thought  about  a  great  deal,  as  was  evidenced  by 
the  way  he  would  talk  to  me  about  them.  He  was  guided 
by  reason  in  treatment  and  tried  to  meet  pathological 
conditions  as  an  intelligent  man  would  with  the  means  at 
his  command. 

Like  most  men  of  his  generation  he  never  came  fully  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  bacteria  in  disease.  That  was  true 
of  many  medical  teachers  and  leaders  later  than  his  time. 
When  I  began  to  study  medicine  and  began  to  talk  bac^ 
tenology  to  him,  he  was  greatly  interested,  and  for  the 
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remaining  years  of  his  life  it  was  a  common  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  and  correspondence  between  us.  He  accepted 
its  importance  in  surgery  promptly,  but,  in  spite  of  real 
effort  on  his  part,  he  found  it  hard  to  see  the  new  point  of 
view  in  disease.  This  was  a  new  conception  to  him.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  belittle  these  new  ideas,  as  was  so 
commonly  the  case  then,  but,  with  his  traditions  and 
habits  of  thought,  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  complete 
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acceptance  of  these  new-found  forces.  The  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  one  of  his  letters  illustrates  his  attitude  of  mind 
and  his  difficulties: 


Aug.  13,  1889. 
Muldraugh’s  Hill  is  at  an  elevation  of  300 
feet  above  almost  any  other  range  in  this 
county  and  is  proverbial  for  its  good  water; 
it  has  very  much  less  vegetation  because  the 
land  is  poor,  and  better  drainage  because  the 
land  is  high;  yet  it  is  affording  more  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  to  the  mile  by  far  than  any 
other  part  of  Hardin  County.  *  *  *  I  will 
expect  you  to  come  on  with  your  causes. 
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The  point  he  raised  in  this  letter  was  a  difficult  one  for  him 
to  get  around.  Why  should  the  highest,  best  drained  area 
in  his  district  be  the  one  to  suffer  most  from  typhoid  fever? 
Of  course,  we  can  see  now  how  this  might  happen,  but 
in  the  state  of  knowledge  then,  skepticism,  until  no  better 
proof  than  was  forthcoming  then  could  be  given,  was  not 
only  justified  but  was  really  the  scientific  attitude. 

Of  course,  the  failure  to  accept  the  facts  of  bacteriology 
did  not  interfere  with  the  concept  of  some  sort  of  conta- 
gion  as  the  cause  of  diseases.  This  was  well  illustrated  in 
his  case  in  the  efforts  he  made  to  prevent  the  transmission 
of  infections.  I  cannot,  for  example,  go  back  to  the  time 
when  he  did  not  wash  coins,  and  even  paper  money  that 
he  thought  was  dirty,  before  he  gave  it  to  children,  and 
he  always  cautioned  them  against  putting  money  in  the 
mouth.  I  have  seen  him  many  times  wash  door  knobs  in 
his  office  after  they  had  been  handled  by  patients  with 
infectious  diseases.  In  eye  infections  he  was  particularly 
zealous  in  guarding  against  the  transmission  of  disease 
through  objects  that  such  patients  used.  He  thus  used 
many  measures  of  safety  that  were  very  fortunate  for  the 
time.  But  this  course  was  based  upon  his  inherent  cleanlb 
ness  and  upon  the  long  established  clinical  knowledge  of 
the  ways  in  which  certain  diseases  were  transmitted. 
There  was  a  conception  of  contagions  but  not  a  clear 
grasp  of  the  fact  that  they  were  living  organisms.  And 
further  he  had  not  grasped  the  generalization  that  the 
causes  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  and  of  sup' 
puration  were  all  agents  of  the  same  sort. 

He  was  careful  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases.  He  destroyed  contaminated  clothing 
and  like  materials  in  the  frankly  infectious  diseases.  In 
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typhoid  fever  and  other  intestinal  infections  he  made  a 
genuine  effort  to  destroy  the  infectious  materials,  but  the 
subject  puzzled  him. 


Oct.  31,  1886. 

During  the  sickness  of  P.  and  R.  we  used  all 
manner  of  precaution  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease  and  the  Hardin  County  Med¬ 
ical  Association  said  that  I  did  wonderfully 
well  to  have  no  more  cases,  and  that  cer¬ 
tainly  I  did  good  guardship  to  hold  the 
enemy  so  well  at  P.’s  and  R.’s.  I  then  told 
them  of  the  management  of  Miss  F.’s  case 
where  the  worst  case  I  had  was  sick  in  a 
small  room  in  which  at  least  two  persons 
slept  all  the  time  and  no  proper  care  was 
taken  to  avoid  the  spread  of  the  disease.  So, 
in  the  end,  they  pronounced  me  a  lucky  man 
and  were  not  inclined  to  lay  at  my  door  so 
much  skill  in  the  way  of  prevention. 


I  have  gone  over  several  recent  investigations  of  the 
comparative  frequency  of  different  sorts  of  diseases  in 
general  practice.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings  I  should 
say  that  in  his  day,  except  for  the  intestinal  infectious 
diseases,  he  saw  about  the  same  diseases  that  the  general 
practitioner  sees  now  and  in  about  the  same  proportions. 
Respiratory  diseases  colds  and  head  infections,  tonsilli¬ 
tis,  bronchitis,  pleurisy  and  obstetrics  made  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  his  practice.  Tuberculosis  and  other  chro¬ 
nic  diseases,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  genito-uri- 
nary  and  venereal  diseases  and  eye  diseases  constituted  a 
relatively  small  part  of  his  practice,  but  a  sufficient  part  to 
keep  him  alive  to  their  importance.  I  can  recall  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  small  amount  of  skin  diseases  in  his  practice  and 
very  little  cancer.  In  winter  pneumonia  was  common 
enough,  and  serious  enough  to  make  it  his  chief  concern. 
Dysentery  and,  particularly,  typhoid  fever  were  the  bane 
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of  his  practice.  The  cases  occurred  throughout  the  year, 
but  the  epidemics  occurred  in  the  late  summer  and  fall. 
Beginning  in  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  streams  had 
gotten  low  and  the  land  was  dry,  they  increased  through 
September,  and  held  on  through  October.  They  died  out 
about  Christmas.  He  always  counted  upon  being  busy 
with  this  sort  of  practice  in  the  fall. 

He  was  fairly  successful  in  diagnosis.  Certainly  he  coiv 
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sidered  himself  baffled  in  the  case  in  which  he  could  not 
make  a  diagnosis.  His  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  and 
course  of  diseases  was  clear.  In  the  90  per  cent  of  diseases 
which  constitute  practice  in  general  there  was  none  with 
which  he  was  not  familiar,  and  I  think  it  was  rare  in  a  case 
of  this  sort  that  he  failed  to  recognize  the  picture  before 
him.  With  the  commoner  diseases,  which  constituted  the 
bulk  of  his  practice,  his  diagnostic  skill,  considering  the 
means  at  his  command,  was,  I  should  say,  about  that  of  a 
successful  practitioner  today.  He  distinguished  clearly 
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between  the  commoner  respiratory  diseases.  He  had  the 
average  skill  of  the  day  in  recognizing,  not  only  the  symp- 
toms,  but  the  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
early  in  its  course.  I  can  recall  only  one  case  in  which,  I 
believe,  he  failed  to  recognize  a  plain  condition  in  the 
chest  which  should  not  have  escaped  him.  It  was  in  a  boy 
who  I  believe  had  chronic  pleurisy  with  effusions.  Pusey 
recognized  that  he  could  not  get  any  except  the  grossest 
respiratory  sounds,  that  there  was  complete  flatness  in 
that  side  of  the  chest  and  that  the  heart  action  was  inv 
peded.  But  he  conceived  of  the  condition  as  within  the 
lung  itself  and  did  not  make  out,  I  believe,  what  it  was. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  case  he  recognized  the  seriousness  of 
the  condition  and  I  remember  his  valiantly  taking  the 
boy’s  part  against  his  father  when  his  father  insisted  the 
boy  was  not  much  sick.  I  can  recall  no  other  gross  error 
in  diagnosis.  To  offset  it  I  can  recall  many  clever  diag- 
noses,  when  I  was  puzzled. 

He  recognized  heart  lesions  but  he  did  not  accurately 
distinguish  between  the  different  valvular  lesions.  It  is  a 
curious  thing  that,  in  all  his  practice,  I  can  recall  no  case 
in  which  I  can  make,  in  retrospect,  a  diagnosis  of  angina 
pectoris.  I  never  heard  him  refer  to  it  and  I  recall  no  cases 
of  sudden  death  from  "acute  indigestion."  There  were 
plenty  of  deaths  from  sudden  giving  way  of  a  damaged 
heart.  I  think  it  means  that  there  was  very  little  angina 
pectoris  among  his  people.  He  clearly  recognized  the  role 
of  arteriosclerosis  in  old  age  and  its  affections,  particularly 
apoplexy.  He  was  rather  fond  of  dwelling  upon  the  proc- 
esses  of  wearing  out  of  men  and  machines  and  would 
occasionally  refer  in  his  ruminations  to  the  brittle,  har¬ 
dened  arteries  that  must  sooner  or  later  break  under  their 
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pressure  or  give  the  heart  a  load  that  it  could  not  carry. 

He  palpated  the  abdomen  with  some  skill.  He  would 
discover  a  big  liver  or  a  big  spleen  or  the  glands  of  tabes 
mesenterica,  or  outline  a  distended  bladder.  He  utilized 
the  familiar  chemical  tests  in  urinalysis  which  were  the 
same  then  as  now.  He  recognized  his  cases  of  nephritis 
and  diabetes  and  distinguished  between  types  of  nephri- 
tis  by  their  clinical  symptoms. 

He  clearly  distinguished  between  typhoid  fever  and 
other  intestinal  disturbances  and  other  continued  fevers. 
He  recognized  "'walking  typhoid"  fever.  I  remember  well 
his  satisfaction  in  finding  in  Loomis'  Practice  the  advice 
that  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  walking  typhoid 
fever  that  every  typhoid  patient  should  be  in  bed.  I 
have  heard  him  express  his  skepticism  about  "typhoid 
malarial  fever"  and  remark  that  it  was  either  typhoid  or 
malaria.  There  was  almost  no  malaria  in  his  district  when 
I  knew  it,  but  once  he  immediately  made  a  diagnosis  of 
malaria  for  me  in  a  case  with  a  sharp  periodic  fever  in 
which  I  was  confused,  and  proved  his  diagnosis  by 
giving  prompt  relief  with  quinine. 

He  was  familiar  with  the  common  nervous  diseases  and 
came  in  frequent  contact  with  them.  I  have  had  him  re- 
count  to  me  the  pathology  of  the  familiar  palsies,  such  as 
Bell's  paralysis,  temporary  wrist  drop  from  pressure  on 
the  radial  nerve,  or  Meniere's  syndrome.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  ago  Fournier's  view  of  the  syphilitic  character 
of  paresis  became  generally  known,  but  I  can  clearly  date 
a  case  of  early  paresis  the  syphilitic  character  of  which 
he  recognized  in  1888.  He  put  the  patient  on  mercury  and 
potassium  iodide,  but  recognized  the  hopelessness  of  the 
situation  and  accurately  foretold  the  result.  One  of  the 
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evidences  I  recall  of  his  diagnostic  acumen  was  his  recog' 
nition  of  a  family  group  of  Friedreich's  ataxia.  He  recog' 
nized  tabes  but  whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  its  sy- 
philitic  origin,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  two  cases  in  mind 
which  show  that  he  knew  the  association  of  chorea  with 
heart  disease.  Incidentally  he  handled  the  cases  of  chorea 
with  assurance,  and  successfully  treated  a  few  cases  that 
I  remember  with  arsenic — with  Fowler's  solution  by 
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mouth.  Long  continued  rest  he  used  in  the  same  way  to 
avoid  heart  complications  after  attacks  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  practicing  medicine  in  a 
country  district  is  the  way  one  learns  familial  tendencies. 
The  family  histones  for  at  least  three  generations  are  an 
open  book.  Some  families  show  an  unmistakable  history 
of  vigor  and  resistance  to  disease;  others  a  corresponding 
lack  of  these  life-saving  qualities.  Some  families  are  always 
needing  the  doctor;  others  almost  never.  This  familial 
quality  comes  out  especially  in  the  nervous  make-up  of  its 
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members.  Certain  families,  that  may  have  a  good  deal  of 
intellectual  brilliance,  are  temperamentally  unstable.  In 
these  there  develops  alcohol,  or  opium,  or  other  narcotic 
addictions,  hysteria,  puerperal  insanity,  or  other  evidence 
of  nervous  instability.  In  other  families,  of  stock  not  so 
good,  developmental  or  degenerative  tendencies  show, 
sometimes  in  mongolian  idiocy,  hydrocephalus,  spina  bi¬ 
fida.  All  of  these  illustrations  are  taken  from  families 
clearly  in  mind,  in  which  these  tendencies  were  evident. 
I  recall,  for  example,  one  family  stock  among  his  patients 
which  showed  in  second  cousins  one  hydrocephalus  and 
one  spina  bifida.  Pusey  attached  much  weight  to  these 
familial  pathological  tendencies  and  frequently  expatiated 
on  them.  Sometimes  I  think  he  gave  them  too  much 
weight.  For  example,  in  the  group  of  Friedreich's  ataxia 
he  called  my  attention  to  the  neuropathic  characteristics 
of  the  family,  as  shown  by  a  common  hysterical  tendency. 

He  was  familiar  with  hysteria  and  he  got  many  of  the 
patients  out  of  the  attacks  with  the  old  standbys,  valerian 
and  bromides,  and  with  firmness  in  handling  them  and 
refusal  to  be  stampeded  by  their  symptoms.  I  think,  per¬ 
haps,  he  overworked  the  diagnosis  of  hysteria,  as  is  so  of¬ 
ten  done.  But  he  did  try  hard  to  eliminate  definite  patho¬ 
logical  conditions  as  causing  the  symptoms  in  the  cases 
and  often  reverted  to  such  cases  and  to  the  danger  of  the 
mistake  of  regarding  other  definite  diseases  as  hysteria. 

He  had  a  very  practical  experience  of  mankind,  and  he 
appreciated  the  part  that  was  played  in  disease  by  an¬ 
xiety,  worry  and  troubles;  their  influence,  not  only  on 
mental  and  nervous  affections,  but  on  actual  physical  ills 
as  well.  Since  the  lives  of  most  of  his  patients  were  known 
to  him  and  he  did  not  have  to  spend  much  time  in  ferret- 
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ing  out  their  worries,  hut  he  took  account  of  them  in 
handling  the  cases.  I  have  heard  him  remark,  in  substance, 
many  times  that  J.  would  not  be  sick  if  he  could  lift  the 
mortgage  from  his  farm;  that  Mrs.  B's  case  needed  what 
he  could  not  give  her,  bringing  back  her  child  that  had 
died;  that  Miss  R.  would  not  be  in  bed  if  her  beau,  Char- 
lie,  concentrated  his  attention  more  upon  her.  I  have 
known  him  to  trick  hysterical  women  into  walking  and 
talking  when  they  thought  they  could  not.  In  a  practical 
way  he  recognized  the  great  importance  of  sex  in  influenc¬ 
ing  life  and  conduct,  and  used  it  in  his  handling  of  many 
situations,  although  he  did  not  attach  overwhelming  im¬ 
portance  to  it  and  had  no  definite  theory  on  the  subject. 
He  would  give  the  equivalent  of  bread  pills,  if  he  thought 
that  the  mental  effect  of  giving  medicine  was  necessary. 
Sometimes  he  would  fix  up  a  bitter  dose  where  he  thought 
that  the  unpleasant  experience  of  taking  it  would  make 
the  patient  more  ready  to  feel  the  necessity  of  forgetting 
his  imaginary  trouble.  I  have  seen  him  take  a  fresh  cake  of 
Ivory  soap,  trim  it  down  carefully  until  its  identity  was 
destroyed,  and  give  it  to  a  patient  who  needed,  among 
other  things,  cleanliness,  with  explicit  instructions  as  to 
the  manner  and  frequency  of  its  use.  But  for  the  most 
part  in  handling  the  psychical  side  of  his  cases  he  relied 
upon  correcting  habits  and  conduct  through  the  weight 
which  was  thrown  by  his  personal  influence  into  his  or¬ 
ders  and  advice.  So,  while  there  were  no  psychoanalysts 
then  to  help  him  there  were  for  him  even  no  neurolo¬ 
gists  or  psychiatrists  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense 
stood  him  in  good  stead  with  these  cases. 

He  had  an  extensive  experience,  of  course,  with  acute 
contagious  diseases,  and  with  these  he  was  perfectly  at 
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home.  I  have  seen  him  make  a  diagnosis  of  smallpox  from  a 
few  lesions  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  palms  and  wrists 
and  I  have  had  him  emphasise  to  me  the  characteristic 
appearance  of  the  large,  beginning  vesicles  of  smallpox 
like  buck  shot  in  the  skin.  He  would  distinguish  the 
most  exaggerated  cases  of  chicken-pox  from  smallpox  and 
between  measles  and  German  measles.  And  he  would  also 
recognize  as  something  else  eruptions  that  looked  like  the 
acute  contagious  diseases  but  were  not.  I  could  not  then 
make  a  diagnosis  in  these  cases,  but  they  were  doubtless 
toxic  erythemas,  pityriasis  rosea,  and  confusing  things  of 
that  sort.  He  did  not  know  what  they  were,  but  he  did 
know  that  he  did  not  know  them. 

In  the  category  of  the  common  diseases  with  which  he 
was  familiar  may  be  included  many  diseases  which  come 
within  the  specialties.  In  particular  it  includes  the  com¬ 
mon  diseases  of  the  eye,  of  which  he  saw  a  good  deal  and 
which  he  treated  in  spite  of  his  dislike  for  them.  He  was 
familiar  with  gonorrheal  ophthalmia  and  its  dangers,  with 
trachoma  and  its  intractability  and  infectiousness,  and  he 
sharply  separated  them  from  the  less  serious  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  eye.  He  knew  glaucoma  and  pterygium 
and  called  them  by  their  names.  I  remember  his  helping 
me  out  of  my  difficulty  once  when  a  lady  asked  me  what 
glaucoma  was  and  I  was  floundering  around  trying  to 
conceal  my  ignorance.  I  have  seen  him  operate  on  ptery¬ 
gium,  both  in  a  man  and  in  a  horse,  by  shaving  it  off.  He 
recognized  the  familiar  diseases  and  growths  in  the  ear, 
nose  and  throat.  He  was  impressed  with  the  dangers  of 
middle-ear  infection  and  with  the  importance  of  opening 
them  promptly,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  indication  that  he 
had  any  knowledge  of  mastoid  infections.  In  diseases  of 
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the  skin  he  was,  like  most  others,  at  sea.  But  he  recognised 
and  treated  with  bland  applications  the  irritant  manifes- 
tations  of  dermatitis  and  quite  commonly  attributed  them 
to  external  irritants.  He  recognised  epitheliomas  and 
treated  them  by  thorough  surgical  removal.  He  knew  the 
chancre  and  its  seriousness  in  spite  of  its  apparent  trivial 
character,  and  he  made  distinction  between  it  and  chan¬ 
croid.  He  knew  the  manifestations  of  secondary  syphilis, 
and  of  late  syphilis  of  the  skin  and  bones.  I  recall  cases  in 
which  he  recognised  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  heart  disease; 
I  remember  vividly  going  to  see  one  of  these  patients  who 
had  just  had  a  chill  and  was  developing  pneumonia.  He 
said,  as  we  left,  "'Bill  has  a  bad  heart  from  his  old  syphilis 
that  cannot  pull  through  pneumonia,"1  and  Bill  did  go  like 
a  shot  off  a  shovel  in  48  hours.  In  general  I  should  say  his 
diagnostic  skill  was  pretty  well  developed  and  was  a 
credit  to  his  judgment,  his  habits  of  observation  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  symptoms  and  course  of  disease.  It  was 
better  where  he  depended  on  his  knowledge  of  the  course 
and  symptoms  of  disease  than  when  he  depended  upon 
physical  diagnosis.  His  competency  in  physical  diagnosis 
would  certainly  be  regarded  now  as  much  less  than  his 
competency  in  the  natural  history  of  disease. 

His  chief  instruments  of  physical  diagnosis  were  the 
clinical  thermometer,  the  stethoscope,  the  cannula  and 
trocar  and  exploratory  syringe  and  various  specula.  He 
had  no  microscope  and  would  not  have  known  how  to 
use  it  if  he  had;  but  that  was  true  of  almost  all  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  United  States  at  the  time. 
He  examined  the  throats  of  his  patients  constantly  and 
he  frequently  availed  himself  of  the  use  of  specula.  He 
carefully  used  all  of  his  senses  in  physical  diagnosis  and 
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also  the  simple  physical  diagnostic  methods  of  his  time. 
He  was  fairly  expert  in  palpation,  both  in  medical  and  in 
surgical  cases  and  in  percussion  and  auscultation.  He  had 
a  stethoscope  but  he  did  not  have  confidence  in  himself 
with  it.  I  have  seen  him  many  times  examine  the  chest 
with  the  stethoscope  at  my  suggestion,  but  soon  he  would 
have  his  ear  down  on  a  towel  on  the  chest  wall;  then  he 
knew  what  he  heard.  His  difficulty  with  the  stethoscope 
was  what  probably  interfered  with  his  accurate  location 
of  heard  sounds,  but  he  was  acute  with  his  ear  in  hearing 
sounds  within  the  chest. 
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Care  of  Patients,  Medical  and  Otherwise 

IN  TREATMENT  Pusey  was  a  strict  rationalist.  He 
had  no  superstitions  and  mysticisms  and  no  tend" 
ency  to  indulge  in  farTetched  beliefs  or  supernat" 
ural  explanations  of  human  or  other  mundane  phenoim 
ena.  And  so  he  was  not  carried  away  by  pseudo"Scienti" 
he  methods  and  was  influenced  not  at  all  by  fads  and 
foolish  doctrine.  In  his  treatment  he  tried  to  meet  condi" 
tions  by  rational  means  as  they  confronted  him.  And  he 
did  this  by  the  same  methods  that  intelligent  men  use 
today.  His  period  in  medicine  followed  very  closely  that 
of  the  old  heroic  school  of  treatment :  Excessive  blooddet" 
ting,  extravagant  use  of  drugs,  refusal  of  cool  water  or 
ice  to  quench  thirst  and  of  bathing  in  fevers.  There  were 
no  traces  of  these  extravagances  in  his  practice.  He  was  a 
person  to  whom  extreme  and  extravagant  measures  of  any 
sort  had  no  appeal.  His  mental  makeup  led  him  to  follow 
natural  indications  and  to  avoid  methods  in  dealing  with 
disease  that  were  contraindicated  by  its  course.  He  had  a 
strong  appreciation  of  the  healing  power  of  nature  and  of 
the  wisdom  of  giving  her  every  chance  to  repair  her 
damages. 

Aug.  13,  1889. 

*  *  * 

I  have  been  doing  more  than  my  usual 
amount  of  practice  for  this  time  of  year,  but 
I  will  expect  it  to  drop  short  of  last  year 
from  this  on.  We  are  not  able  to  account  for 
the  typhoid  fever  we  are  having  in  the  coum 
try — it  is  attacking  all  classes  of  people  and 
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running  a  long  course  but  it  is  not  a  bad 
type  of  fever.  I  have  had  for  a  month  past 
three  cases  in  one  family  in  association  with 
Dr.  Tabb  that  have  been  the  worst  cases 
that  I  have  seen.  But  as  Dr.  Tabb  says,  I  am 
bringing  them  through.  My  notion  of  the 
cases  is  that  they  are  bringing  themselves 
through  as  there  was  nothing  we  did  so  far 
as  I  could  see  that  did  them  any  good. 

In  my  experience  with  him  say  in  10  years  I  never 
saw  him  bleed  more  than  three  times;  but  he  did  believe 
in  bleeding  in  certain  conditions,  conditions  in  which 
bleeding  is  held  by  some  to  be  useful  at  the  present  time. 
These  were  the  beginning  of  pneumonia  in  robust  individ¬ 
uals  and  uremia.  I  saw  him  bleed  a  vigorous  man  who 
wanted  to  be  bled.  This  was  an  Irishman  who  had  been 
taught  the  virtue  of  bleeding  in  childhood  and  who  came 
in  and  requested  bleeding.  Pusey  remarked  that  he  wasn't 
sure  it  didn't  do  him  good.  He  has  talked  to  me  a  good  deal 
about  the  value  of  bleeding  in  vigorous  individuals  with 
an  over-loaded  heart  in  pneumonia  and  of  its  life  saving 
importance  in  uremic  convulsions.  I  remember  distinctly 
one  evening  we  went  to  see  the  son  of  Pat  Davitt,  the 
watchman  at  the  tunnel.  The  patient  was  a  vigorous  lad 
about  16  years  old,  who  had  just  come  down  with  a  hard 
chill  and  a  rapid  invasion  of  pneumonia.  Pusey  gave  him 
a  bleeding  until  he  felt  a  little  faint;  that  was  his  indication 
to  stop.  The  next  day  when  we  went  to  see  the  boy  he  was 
free  from  pain  and  fairly  comfortable,  his  respiration  was 
slowed,  his  heart  was  not  laboring,  his  pulse  was  down; 
the  picture  was  altogether  changed.  As  he  left,  Pusey  ru¬ 
minated  to  me :  “I  might  not  have  bled  that  boy  yesterday 
if  the  family  had  not  been  Irish  and  used  to  bleeding." 
He  had  the  same  strong  faith  in  bleeding  in  uremic  coma. 
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I  remember  a  case  in  which  he  thought  he  saved  the  life 
of  a  woman  by  bleeding  her  in  puerperal  convulsions,  but 
the  family  thought  she  got  well  in  spite  of  the  bleeding 
and  were  not  particularly  friendly  toward  him.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  episode,  he  used  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  one  is  apt  to  be  blamed  where  he  ought  to  be  praised, 
but  his  other  comment  was  that  that  was  usually  compen¬ 
sated  for  fully  by  the  more  frequent  experience  of  being 
given  credit  where  no  credit  was  due. 

Rather  than  having  any  fear  of  water,  which  was  one 
of  the  greatest  obsessions  of  medicine  just  before  his  day, 
he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  its  value  both  externally  and 
internally.  There  were  no  restrictions  on  the  intake  of 
water  in  fever  patients.  Rather,  he  encouraged  it  by  hav¬ 
ing  them  given  frequent  sips  of  cool  water  or  letting  them 
dissolve  ice  in  the  mouth.  He  habitually  used  tepid  water 
or  water  at  room  temperature,  to  reduce  fevers;  but  he 
never  sponged  with  very  cold  water.  The  use  of  the  cold 
bath  in  typhoid  fever  came  into  vogue  a  few  years  before 
his  death.  It  did  not  appeal  to  him  and  he  did  not  use  it. 
His  conception  in  the  bathing  of  fevers  was  to  reduce 
temperature  in  the  sense  that  he  was  cooling  his  patients 
off  and  making  them  more  comfortable.  As  for  the  use  of 
water  to  keep  sick  people  clean,  he  had  an  appreciation  of 
it  that  was  thought  by  some  people  to  be  a  fad.  Patients 
were  kept  clean  if  they  were  among  people  who  had 
enough  intelligence  to  carry  out  his  instructions.  In  long 
continued  illnesses,  particularly  drawn  out-fevers,  he  was 
attentive  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  mouth.  Many  a  time 
I  have  seen  him  clean  the  teeth  and  mouth  of  sordes  I 
learned  that  word  from  him  and  instruct  those  in  charge 
to  see  that  it  was  done  in  the  future. 
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He  gave  close  attention  to  the  physical  surroundings  of 
his  patients.  He  would  try  to  have  the  beds  comfortable 
and  the  bed  linen  frequently  renewed  and  clean.  One  of 
his  reasons  for  paying  so  much  attention  in  prolonged  ilh 
ness  to  the  conditions  of  the  bed  linen  was  his  constant 
care  to  avoid  bed  sores.  He  would  have  the  positions  of 
patients  frequently  changed,  their  backs  washed  with 
alcohol  and  powdered  with  talcum.  He  regarded  a  bed 
sore  as  a  severe  reflection  on  the  physician  and  the  nurs- 
ing,  unless  it  was  in  some  disease,  such  as  one  of  the  spinal 
cord,  that  made  bed  sores  inevitable.  He  would  try  to 
have  the  sickroom  well  ventilated,  free  from  odors  and 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air.  I  do  not  recall  his 
having  any  appreciation  of  the  value  of  an  extraordinarily 
great  supply  of  cool  fresh  air  for  pneumonia  patients.  He 
liked  bright  rooms  and  cheerful  surroundings  for  his  pa- 
tients,  and  quiet  not  only  as  respects  noise  but  unneces- 
sary  people  in  the  sick  room.  He  knew  from  his  own  ex- 
perience  when  ill  how  trying  were  the  friendliest  visitors 
to  ill  and  nervous  patients.  But  this  control  of  visitors  to 
the  seriously  sick  was  a  difficult  problem  in  those  days. 
Country  people  think  it  is  neighborly  which  it  is — to 
call  upon  the  sick,  and  the  custom  was  to  come  and  sit 
around  the  sick  room.  In  very  important  situations  Pusey 
would  keep  them  cleared  out.  In  less  important  ones  he 
would  acquiesce  but  grumble. 

Nobody,  I  think,  could  have  been  more  impressed  with 
the  value  of  rest  preferably  in  bed  than  he  was.  He 
knew  its  value  in  infections  and  debilitated  states,  and 
during  convalescence  and  he  insisted  on  it  just  as  far  as 
it  was  practicable.  In  diseases  that  were  subject  to  com¬ 
plications  during  convalescence  such  as  measles  and  scar- 
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let  fever  and  rheumatism,  he  carried  his  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  rest  and  his  insistence  upon  it  as  far  as  anyone 
that  I  have  known.  He  carried  the  same  principle  into  his 
surgical  cases.  He  would  put  up  a  fracture  and  leave  it  in 
a  cast  until  he  was  sure  that  bony  union  was  formed.  He 
knew  of  the  danger  of  stiff  joints  from  this  procedure, but 
he  kept  his  fractures  at  rest  as  long  as  he  thought  neces¬ 
sary  nevertheless,  and  never  got  a  stiff  joint  so  far  as  1 
know. 

The  attentions  to  the  physical  comfort  of  his  patients 
had  to  be  carried  out  without  help  of  expert  nurses;  there 
was  no  such  thing  in  his  community.  There  were  a  few 
practical  nurses  who  nursed  for  pay  and  they  were  useful, 
but  they  were  used  very  rarely.  Sick  people  were  nursed 
by  the  family  and  neighbors.  Many  women  had  reputa¬ 
tions  as  good  nurses.  They  would  take  shifts  on  serious 
cases  and  nurse  them  24  hours  of  the  day.  Some  of  them 
could  take  temperatures  and  give  enemas.  It  was  very  in¬ 
adequate  nursing  and  it  not  only  made  the  labor  of  the 
physician  greater,  but  it  made  it  more  important  that  he 
should  be  vigilant  in  the  general  physical  care  of  his  pa¬ 
tients. 

There  was  little  difference  between  the  use  of  drugs 
then  and  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  his 
practice.  He  used  the  commoner  drugs  in  the  same  way 
and  for  the  same  purposes  that  they  are  used  now.  The 
actual  number  of  remedies  that  he  used  was  small,  as  is 
the  case  with  nearly  all  successful  physicians.  They  gradu¬ 
ally  select  through  experience  the  drugs  that  have  proved 
the  most  useful  for  their  particular  purposes  and  famili¬ 
arize  themselves  with  their  actions.  Pusey  did  not  give  his 
patients  a  great  deal  of  medicine  or  many  different  medi- 
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ernes  at  the  same  time.  And,  as  a  rule,  he  did  not  give 
medicine  in  heroic  doses.  But  where  there  were  definite 
indications  to  be  met  he  did  not  hesitate  to  push  his  reme¬ 
dies  to  the  point  necessary  to  meet  them.  The  best  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  was  in  his  use  of  opium.  He  did  not  give  it 
or  its  alkaloids  often.  Sometimes  he  gave  it  in  minute  doses 
to  control  a  cough  or  in  intestinal  disturbances.  But  in 
hiccough  of  typhoid  fever,  for  example,  or  where  it  was 
necessary  to  quiet  his  patient  or  relieve  pain,  he  would 
push  it  until  he  got  results.  I  have  heard  him  express  his 
views  upon  the  importance  of  this  and  I  have  a  very  vivid 
illustration  of  it  in  one  of  my  experiences  with  him.  Once 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  I  was  a  medical  student, 
I  went  with  him  to  see  a  man  who  was  bleeding  from  a 
dreadful  epithelioma  which  had  destroyed  the  eye  and 
had  completely  involved  the  orbit.  The  man  was  suffering 
intensely  and  asked  for  a  dose  of  morphine.  I  proposed  to 
give  him  a  hypodermic  but  Pusey  said:  uNo;  give  him 
him  the  morphine  bottle  and  let  him  take  his  own  dose; 
he  knows  what  he  needs.*0  (The  man  had  not  been  Pusey's 
patient  before.)  The  man  took  the  morphine  bottle, 
poured  out  into  his  palm  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  morphine  sulphate  and,  to  my  amazement  that 
Pusey  did  not  interfere,  swallowed  it  with  a  gulp  of  wa¬ 
ter.  When  we  left  the  house  I  expressed  my  anxiety  about 
the  amount  of  morphine  the  man  had  taken.  Pusey  said: 
“If  he  has  any  morphine,  he  should  have  enough  to  stop 
his  pain,  and  people  in  his  condition,  who  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  morphine,  know  how  much  they  needT  Nothing 
came  of  this  dose  of  morphine  except  a  grateful  sleep. 

But  I  happen  to  know  from  two  cases,  that  he  appre¬ 
ciated  the  danger  from  overdosing  with  morphine  and 
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that  in  some  persons  an  ordinary  dose  might  be  an  over¬ 
dose.  Several  times  he  mentioned  to  me  the  interesting 
fact  that  a  certain  negro  man  in  the  community  whom  he 
liked,  Jim  May,  was  highly  sensitive  to  morphine  and 
that  what  would  be  an  ordinary  dose  for  the  average  per¬ 
son  was  a  dangerous  dose  for  Jim.  I  remember  running  into 
a  situation  one  night  where  we  had  gone  to  see  a  young 
man  in  the  country  who  was  desperately  ill  and  hiccough¬ 
ing  from  typhoid  fever.  Pusey  gave  him  an  ordinary  dose 
of  morphine  as  soon  as  he  got  in,  and  then  prolonged  his 
visit  to  see  the  effect  upon  his  hiccough.  His  hiccough 
quickly  stopped,  but  his  respiration  went  down  to  about 
eight  a  minute.  Pusey  stayed  and  watched  that  patient 
the  night  through  an  occurrence  the  like  of  which  I  do 
not  remember  in  my  experience  with  him — and  it  was 
only  towards  morning  that  his  breathing  had  increased  in 
frequency  enough  for  Pusey  to  feel  safe  in  leaving  him. 
He  was  careful  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  morphine  addic¬ 
tion.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  have  morphine  given  as 
much  as  necessary  during  acute  illness,  but  he  would  not 
give  morphine  or  opium  in  any  form  for  patients  to  take 
themselves,  either  by  the  mouth  or  hypodermically. 

Quinine  was  a  standby  in  his  practice,  as  1  presume  it 
was  everywhere  at  that  time.  Perhaps  it  was  given  with 
less  discrimination  in  meeting  indications  than  any  other 
drug  that  he  used.  I  never  saw  it  used  in  any  other  form 
than  the  sulphate  furnished  in  the  round,  wide-mouth  4 
ounce  bottles  in  which  Powers  6s?  Weightman,  who  mo¬ 
nopolized  its  manufacture  at  that  time,  marketed  it.  Pusey 
used  it  as  a  tonic  and  to  reduce  fevers,  and  these  indica¬ 
tions  of  course  covered  a  multitude  of  cases.  There  was 
very  little  malaria  in  his  practice,  but  in  those  cases  he 
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gave  it  vigorously.  Except  in  malaria  he  did  not  give  his 
quinine  in  large  doses.  Five  grains  three  times  a  day,  at 
four  hour  intervals,  was  the  usual  routine.  He  kept  it 
down,  as  a  rule,  to  the  point  where  it  did  not  produce 
more  than  slight  ringing  in  the  ears  or  a  bitter  taste.  I 
never  knew  any  serious  effects  to  result  from  it.  I  remenv 
her  my  surprise,  when  as  a  medical  student  I  saw  the 
demonstration  of  a  patient  who  was  said  to  have  been 
made  permanently  deaf  by  quinine.  My  memory  goes 
back  to  the  time  before  gelatine  capsules,  and  then  there 
were  all  sorts  of  ingenious  efforts  made  all  of  them  urn 
successful  to  disguise  the  taste  of  quinine.  Capsules 
were  introduced,  by  Parke,  Davis  Co.,  and  were  chiefly 
used  in  the  administration  of  quinine.  Pusey  eagerly  ac" 
cepted  them  for  the  administration  of  quinine  the  minute 
he  saw  them. 

He  used,  about  as  we  do  today,  the  common  drugs, 
such  as  bismuth,  mercury  and  the  iodides,  the  bromides, 
chloral  hydrate,  sodium  salicylate,  ergot,  digitalis,  aconite 
and  belladonna.  Chloral  hydrate  must  have  been  intro" 
duced  in  the  later  years  of  his  practice,  for  he  has  referred 
to  the  additional  means  of  handling  nervous  cases  that 
chloral  hydrate  put  at  his  disposal,  but  I  do  not  remember 
the  time  before  he  used  it.  Sodium  salicylate  he  not  only 
used  in  rheumatism  and  to  relieve  pain,  but  sometimes  to 
reduce  temperature.  Tincture  of  aconite  and  tincture  of 
belladonna  were  favorite  drugs  of  his.  He  has  referred 
more  than  once  to  Ringer's  fine  article  on  aconite  in  Ring" 
er's  Therapeutics.  But  he  used  aconite  and  belladonna  in 
such  small  doses  that  so  far  as  I  could  see  they  never  pro" 
duced  any  physiological  effect.  He  used  digitalis  in  his 
heart  cases,  always  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  fluid  extract, 
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and  although  he  used  it  with  no  such  precision  as  is 
thought  to  be  necessary  in  these  days,  he  regarded  it  as  an 
exceedingly  useful  drug,  and  I  recall  distinctly  some  of  his 
patients  who  knew  the  comfort  that  it  gave  them.  As  I 
have  heard  expounded  the  explicit  and  sharp  limitation  of 
digitalis's  usefulness  in  heart  disease,  I  have  supposed  that 
his  use  of  it,  perhaps,  did  as  much  harm  as  good  to  his  pa- 
tients.  But  I  have  recently  had  some  satisfaction  in  the 
remarks  of  Herrick,  which  are  summed  up  in  his  sentence : 
Lt*  *  *  I  venture  to  say,  there  is  too  strong  tendency  to 
impose  on  the  profession  arbitrary  rules  as  to  the  use  of 
this  drug,  rules  that  are  in  part  contradicted  by  the  every- 
day  results  of  bed-side  practice."  1  am  sure  with  his  ex¬ 
perience  that  would  have  been  Pusey's  position  in  regard 
to  digitalis.  He  did  not  use  cathartics  much,  or  in  large 
doses.  He  was  alert  to  the  danger  of  establishing  cathartic 
habits  and,  in  order  to  avoid  them,  the  importance  of  lax¬ 
ative  diet.  Contrary  to  what  was,  I  believe,  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  he  did  not  give  much  calomel  or  blue  mass,  or  so 
far  as  I  know  any  jalap.  But  I  have  heard  him  say  when 
he  gave  calomel  that  he  preferred  to  have  it  take  its  own 
course  and  not  to  hurry  it  with  salines.  Occasionally  he 
would  use  a  rare  drug.  I  have  seen  him  give  apomorphine 
in  a  case  of  poisoning  and  empty  the  stomach,  apparently 
almost  before  the  apomorphine  had  been  swallowed  and 
then  have  had  him  ask  me  if  I  thought  the  stomach  could 
be  emptied  any  quicker  by  the  stomach  tube?  In  one  case 
of  typical  gout  I  remember  his  giving  wine  of  colchicum. 

Many  of  the  newer  remedies  and  agreeable  vehicles  for 
administering  drugs  came  in  during  his  time.  Some  of 
these  he  regarded  highly.  I  have  spoken  of  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  chloral  hydrate  and  sodium  salicylate.  I  remember 
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with  what  eagerness  he  took  up  vaseline  when  it  was  first 
introduced  by  the  Chesebrough  Company  in  the  squat 
round  wide  mouth  bottle  that  contained  about  an  ounce 
and  a  half  and  sold  for  fifty  cents  and  how  he  complained 
at  the  excessive  cost  until  it  was  introduced  in  bulk  at  a 
lower  price.  Then,  it  became  his  favorite  ointment  base 
and  his  favorite  dressing  for  burns.  In  those  days  the  pro- 
fession  was  flooded  with  proprietary  mixtures  more 
than  it  is  today  and  with  patent  medicines.  He  never 
used  patent  medicines  because  he  had  a  contempt,  that 
was  usually  good  natured,  for  them.  I  remember  once  his 
laughing  over  a  patient  going  and  buying  some  cough  mix¬ 
ture  after  having  read  about  it  in  a  page  from  an  almanac 
issued  by  its  manufacturer  with  which  he  had  wrapped 
up  the  patient's  medicine.  He  certainly  never  carried  a 
bottle  of  any  proprietary  remedy  in  his  medical  kit.  I  re¬ 
member  some  of  the  proprietaries  of  his  day,  such  as  Bro- 
midia,  Iodia,  and  Antikamnia,  but  he  did  not  see  any 
advantage  in  using  his  common  drugs  in  these  unneces¬ 
sarily  expensive  forms. 

He  used  the  familiar  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  strych¬ 
nine,  arsenic  and  things  of  that  sort.  He  used,  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  barrels  of  syrup  of  rhubarb  and  potash  with 
bismuth  in  acid  dyspepsias.  I  have  known  patients  that 
had  taken  that  mixture  so  many  years  that  it  came  as  a 
shock  to  me  when  I  learned  that  bismuth  might  be  poison¬ 
ous.  In  digestive  disturbances  needing  hydrochloric  acid, 
he  would  use  essence  of  pepsin  as  his  vehicle.  His  vehicles 
for  cough  mixtures  were  syrup  of  tolu  and  syrup  of  wild 
cherry. 

Whiskey  was  one  of  the  favorite  domestic  remedies  of 
those  days.  Pusey  would  not  have  prescribed  it  for  regu- 
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lar  use  by  a  young  man  or  at  all  for  a  periodic  drunkard, 
but  he  would  smilingly  acquiesce  in  the  use  of  whiskey 
and  sugar  as  cough  medicine  or  in  a  dilute  drink  at  meals 
by  a  person  for  whom  he  thought  its  use  was  safe.  He 
would  not  infrequently  recommend  it  during  convales¬ 
cence  or  in  the  old  to  stimulate  the  appetite.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  had  more  favor  for  beer,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
good  bitter  tonic.  His  general  attitude  toward  alcoholic 
liquors  was  that  they  were  agreeable  but  dangerous  bev¬ 
erages  that  were  of  some  use  in  fatigue  and  weakness  and 
to  brace  up  the  appetite.  He  would  take  a  glass  of  wine  or 
beer,  very  rarely  a  toddy,  to  meet  these  indications  in 
himself.  I  remember  an  occasion  when  a  negro  man  had 
gone  down  into  our  well  and  had  been  overcome  by  car¬ 
bon  dioxide.  He  had  been  pulled  out  and  was  coming 
around  in  fine  shape  when  Pusey  arrived.  He  remarked, 
that  what  he  needed  was  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  not  some 
particularly  fine  whiskey  of  ours  that  had  been  given  him. 
He  used  both  whiskey  and  hot  coffee  in  surgical  shock, 
especially  strong  hot  coffee. 

He  never  used  asefetida  for  his  nervous  patients,  but 
one  of  his  favorite  prescriptions  was  tincture  of  valerian 
with  potassium  bromide.  It  was  the  constant  medicine  of 
some  of  his  hysterical  women  and  evidently  they  thought 
it  relieved  them.  I  have  heard  in  later  years,  with  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  grief,  my  neurological  colleagues  sneer  at  tinc¬ 
ture  of  valerian  as  useless.  I  was,  therefore,  warmed 
lately  by  a  paper  by  J.  S.  Mason  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  in  which  the  real  value  of  valerian  in  certain  func¬ 
tional  nervous  disturbances  was  emphasized.  Certainly  I 
got  the  impression  in  those  days  that  valerian  was  a 
grateful  remedy  to  many  nervous  people. 
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When  he  saw  patients  in  his  office  he  usually  had  their 
medicine  prepared  in  the  drugstore,  which  was  almost 
next  door,  but  he  gave  it  to  them;  in  his  rounds  he  dis¬ 
pensed  himself  the  common  remedies  that  he  used.  It  was 
a  surprise  to  me  in  recent  years  to  find,  when  I  published 
a  picture  of  his  saddle  bags,  that  many  persons  did  not 


His  Saddle-Bags 

recognise  what  they  were.  They  evidently  disappeared 
from  use  years  ago.  The  old  style  doctor's  saddle  bags  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  ordinary  large  leather  saddle  bags,  which 
are  still  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  in  that,  instead 
of  being  soft  leather  pouches,  they  consisted  of  two  stiff 
boxes,  connected  by  a  wide  band  that  went  across  the 
saddle  seat.  These  boxes  on  either  side  were  made  of  thin 
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sheet  iron,  but  were  covered  with  leather  which  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  leather  that  made  the  saddle  strap  and 
cover.  The  box  on  either  side  was  7 "  wide,  7 "  high  and  3" 
deep  and  was  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  compart¬ 
ment.  The  lower  one  could  be  opened  out  so  that  its  con¬ 
tents  could  be  extracted;  when  it  was  pushed  in  the  upper 
compartment  formed  the  top  of  it.  The  upper  compart¬ 
ment  was  a  fixed  part  of  the  larger  box.  It  was  covered  by 
a  flap  that  came  down  over  it  and  fastened  into  a  latch  on 
the  front  of  the  lower  compartment,  so  that  it  held  that 
fast.  The  two  lower  compartments  each  contained  8  bot¬ 
tles — square  large-mouth  bottles  that  held  about  an  ounce 
each — while  the  two  compartments  above  were  left  for 
larger  articles.  In  one  of  these  upper  compartments  above 
Pusey  carried  his  pocket  instrument  case,  in  the  other  his 
quinine  bottle  and  some  other  loose  equipment.  Both  of 
his  old  saddle  bags  that  I  have  were  made  under  “Elliott's 
patent  granted  1870"  by  “A.  A.  Mellier,  St.  Louis,  Sole 
Proprietor,"  who  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  monopoly. 

He  did  not  carry  his  saddle  bags  loose  in  his  buggy,  but 
carried  them  in  a  wooden  box,  in  which,  by  the  side  of  the 
saddle  bags,  he  tucked  in  his  bottles  that  carried  vehicles, 
each  bottle  carefully  wrapped  in  paper  to  keep  it  clean.  It 
was  an  awkward  arrangement.  I  do  not  know  why  he 
used  it  (for  he  was  progressive  in  most  things),  except  on 
the  principle  that  I  once  heard  my  grandmother  enunci¬ 
ate  :  She  was  being  urged  to  change  the  location  of  furni¬ 
ture  in  her  bedroom  and  replied:  “When  things  suit  you 
why  change?"  A  patient  once  gave  him  a  handsome  medi¬ 
cine  and  instrument  case;  he  had  it  filled  with  his  usual 
drugs  to  show  his  appreciation,  but  he  never  used  it. 

He  was  skillful  in  dispensing  his  drugs.  He  carried  no 
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scales  or  other  measuring  devices.  Liquids  he  would  meas¬ 
ure  in  a  teaspoon  or  by  drops.  All  of  his  powder  he  would 
dispense  on  his  own  estimation  of  the  dose.  He  would  do 
this  even  with  morphine  sulphate;  would  pour  out  the 
small  blocks  or  powder  upon  a  piece  of  paper  and  with  the 
point  of  a  penknife  undertake  to  differentiate  between  an 
eighth  and  a  quarter  of  a  gram  dose.  Before  capsules  came 
in  powders  were  dispensed  in  paper  packets,  which  he 
was  adept  at  making.  He  would  always  insist,  when  he 
was  putting  up  liquid  medicine — even  if  the  vehicle  was 
water — that  the  medicine  be  put  in  a  bottle  and  not  in  a 
glass,  as  would  sometimes  be  suggested  when  a  bottle  was 
not  at  hand.  His  reason  was  that  leaving  medicine  in  a 
glass  from  which  the  patient  was  to  take  a  dose  was  a 
dangerous  practice;  there  was  the  possibility  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  getting  a  poisonous  dose  by  taking  a  drink  out  of  the 
glass  inadvertently  or  in  the  dark,  before  he  discovered  he 
was  not  getting  plain  water. 

He  did  not  often  give  nauseous  medicine.  In  fact  he 
made  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  cover  its  taste  and  to  use 
palatable  medicine  when  possible.  I  think  about  the  most 
unpalatable  remedy  that  he  used  often  was  cod-liver  oil. 
Of  bitter  tonics,  such  as  those  containing  strychnine  and 
quinine,  I  have  heard  him  remark  that  he  thought  it 
would  really  be  better  for  patients  to  take  them  before 
meals;  that  an  appetite  had  to  be  pretty  well  destroyed  to 
keep  one,  after  taking  such  medicines,  from  eating  in  order 
to  rid  himself  of  the  bad  taste. 
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Obstetrics  and  Surgery 

OBSTETRICS  was  a  considerable  part  of  Pusey's 
work  and  he  liked  it.  As  he  said,  most  cases  of 
child-birth  would  take  care  of  themselves  if  one 
would  let  them  alone.  He  let  them  alone  unless  he  found 
indications  for  interference;  and  he  was  not  over-quick  to 
find  such  indications. 

1  remember  two  occasions  when  l  was  looking  after 
cases  to  which  he  had  sent  me  during  my  apprenticeship 
and  in  which  I  thought  there  were  complications  and  sent 
for  him  to  help  me.  In  both  he  quickly  assured  me  that 
things  were  all  right,  as  they  turned  out  to  be.  He  did  this 
in  a  good  natured  way,  without  carrying  any  criticism  in 
his  instructions,  but  I  imagined  he  had  a  little  pride  in 
demonstrating  his  expertness  at  least  I  felt  that  I  should 
have  had.  He  did  the  ordinary  obstetrical  manipulations 
with  assurance  and  skill.  In  exhausting  labors,  and  where 
there  were  other  indications,  he  would  deliver  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  with  forceps.  I  have  seen  him  successfully  handle 
a  breach  presentation  of  a  hydrocephalic  child,  and  after 
the  body  was  delivered  put  the  forceps  on  the  after¬ 
coming  head  and  deliver  the  child  without  serious  damage 
to  the  woman.  He  tried  to  prevent  torn  perineums  and 
did  not  have  many  of  them  and  he  was  careful  to  sew 
them  up  when  they  did  occur. 

He  had  his  first  inkling  of  the  bacteriology  of  infections 
in  the  early  8o's.  After  this  he  used  to  wash  up  and  use 
bichloride  of  mercury  solution  on  his  hands  and  in  clean- 
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ing  the  patient.  But  his  greatest  safeguard  here  was  quite 
unconscious  and  that  was  his  natural  cleanliness.  As  a  re- 
suit  of  this  his  obstetrical  practice  had  few  infections.  I 
recall  only  one  case  of  fatal  puerperal  sepsis  during  the 
years  when  I  would  have  been  impressed  by  it.  It  was  an 
accident  which  he  greatly  dreaded  and,  from  the  distress 
that  this  case  gave  him,  it  must  have  been  an  unusual  ex¬ 
perience  in  his  practice. 

Obstetrical  practice  is  an  intimate  intrusion  into  fam¬ 
ily  affairs.  It  brings  the  physician  in  closer  relation  per¬ 
haps  to  his  families  than  any  other  sort  of  practice.  As 
evidence  of  this  in  his  case,  were  the  many  children  who 
were  named  after  him.  1  once  intimated  that  that  was  a 
way  certain  people  had  of  paying  his  bills.  He  saw  the 
joke  but  he  did  not  particularly  relish  it.  He  remarked: 
"That  may  be  so,  but  I  haven't  had  many  cases  paid  for 
m  that  way."  He  evidently  had  some  satisfaction  in  the 
number  of  Robert  Puseys  among  his  families. 

His  favorite  practice  was  surgery.  He  felt  that  in  sur¬ 
gical  practice  one  could  do  things;  often  cases  were  be¬ 
yond  one  but  often  also  one  saved  persons  from  deformity 
or  death.  For  these  reasons,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  and 
difficulties  under  which  it  was  done,  he  accepted  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  surgical  practice  willingly  and  had  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  work.  He  did  all  sorts  of  surgery  of  the  day. 
In  fact  I  think  he  was  fairly  expert  in  doing  all  that  can 
be  done  now  outside  of  a  hospital  and  without  modern 
equipment.  Most  of  his  surgery  was  emergency  surgery, 
but  in  a  practice  such  as  his  there  is  always  some  surgery 
of  tumors  and  to  relieve  chronic  diseases.  He  saw  occa¬ 
sional  gunshot  wounds  and  serious  accidents  from  per¬ 
sonal  encounters  with  knives  or  other  dangerous  weap- 
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ons.  He  had  a  good  many  burns  to  treat,  and  many  railway 
accidents,  most  of  them  crushing  injuries.  My  impression 
is  that  he  handled  these  cases  with  good  judgment  and 
skill.  I  have  seen  him  take  care  of  a  number  of  extensive 
burns.  He  quieted  the  patients  with  morphine;  cleaned 
the  surface  at  the  start,  putting  them  under  an  anesthetic 
if  necessary  for  the  purpose;  dressed  them  daily  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  pus,  and,  in  doing  this,  cleaned  away  the  dead 
tissue  gently  but  thoroughly.  After  vaseline  came  in,  he 
dressed  burns  with  a  copious  layer  of  vaseline  on  gauze.  I 
have  heard  him  express  his  dislike  of  “carron  oiP  because 
it  was  mussy  and  interfered  with  keeping  the  surfaces 
clean.  In  no  cases  was  there  better  evidence  of  his  assid- 
uous  care  of  the  little  details,  in  order  to  make  his  patients 
as  comfortable  as  possible  and  carry  them  through  their 
trials,  than  in  some  of  the  extensive  burns  that  I  have 
seen  him  treat. 

He  did  all  sorts  of  amputations  and  there  were  a  good 
many  of  them.  In  these  he  had  in  mind  the  preservation 
of  as  useful  a  member  as  possible.  If  it  was  a  hand,  he 
would  try  to  save  the  thumb  and  one  or  two  fingers.  If 
the  foot,  and  it  was  possible  to  save  enough  of  it  to  make 
it  still  useful,  he  would  try  to  do  that.  He  always  did  flap 
amputations  and  made  long  flaps,  and  was  particular  to 
furnish  a  proper  cushion  for  the  end  of  the  bone.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  case  in  which  he  got  a  painful  involvement  of  the 
nerve  in  the  scar  after  amputating  a  finger.  He  operated 
again  carrying  the  amputation  up  further,  and  was  rid  of 
this  trouble  in  the  second  result. 

It  was  much  easier  for  him  to  grasp  the  relation  of  bac¬ 
teria  to  pus  formation  than  to  infectious  diseases.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  accepted  promptly  the  importance  of  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  bacteriology  in  surgery,  and  developed  a  crude 
antiseptic  technique.  I  am  sure  there  was  never  a  time 
when  he  did  not,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  wash  parts 
upon  which  he  was  going  to  operate.  After  he  learned  a 
little  antiseptic  technique  he  would  wash  his  hands  and 
the  operative  area  with  soap  and  water  and  then  with 
bichloride  of  mercury  solution.  The  instruments  and  liga- 


His  Operating  Set 

tures  and  sutures  he  would  put  in  carbolic  acid  solution. 
During  the  operation  the  parts  would  be  bathed  in  bn 
chloride  solution  and  his  hands  washed  in  it.  When  he 
saw  the  improvements  in  the  result  of  his  operations  that 
he  got  from  the  method  it  gave  him  great  satisfaction. 

Nov.  27,  1888. 

*  *  * 

I  have  had  the  best  results  in  the  way  of 
prompt  healing  in  my  amputation  two 
weeks  ago  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  did  not 
have  a  drop  of  pus  from  the  stitches,  or  liga- 
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tures  as  they  would  come  away.  I  attribute 
the  good  result  to  the  use  of  bichloride  wash 
and  the  most  perfect  cleanliness  *  *  *  . 

For  the  most  part,  however,  his  amputations  became 
infected,  but  he  always  provided  for  good  drainage,  so 
that  the  wounds  healed  in  a  few  weeks  with  good  stumps. 
I  never  saw  a  death  from  sepsis  in  his  amputations  and  I 
believe  he  did  not  reckon  with  it  as  a  factor  to  be  con" 


The  Case  of  His  Operating  Set 


sidered  when  weighing  the  question  of  amputation.  I  re" 
call  one  case  in  particular  in  which,  after  an  amputation 
at  the  middle  of  the  thigh  in  another  town,  the  patient 
was  brought  home  and  turned  over  to  Pusey  in  an  ex" 
treme  condition  of  septicemia  and  in  which  he  boldly 
evacuated  an  immense  amount  of  deep  seated  pus,  put 
drains  into  the  cavities,  washed  them  out  daily  and  after 
weeks  got  the  patient  well.  It  was  a  railroad  case  and 
when  the  size  of  the  bill  was  complained  of  as  more  than 
usual  for  such  an  amputation,  he  retorted  that  it  would 
have  been  easier  for  him  to  amputate  at  the  start.  In  gen" 
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eral  he  was  courageous  in  trying  to  evacuate  pus  and  to 
get  good  drainage  in  septic  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  1 
remember  with  interest  his  comment  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  opening  boils  too  soon  and  too  extensively,  that 
it  was  best  to  allow  them  to  point. 

The  most  dangerous  source  of  infections  in  those  days 
was  the  instruments  themselves.  The  classical  old  surgical 
set  consisted  of  several  long  amputating  knives,  a  bone 
saw,  a  tourniquet,  various  smaller  knives,  a  trephine 
(which  I  never  saw  used),  needles  and  thread.  These  were 
kept  in  a  neat  plushdmed  box.  Of  course,  instruments 
were  washed  and  dried  after  they  were  used  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  getting  rusty  and  I  don't  remember  a 
single  rusty  instrument  in  Pusey's  kit  but  they  were 
put  back  time  after  time  in  this  plush  box  to  make  it  as 
sure  a  source  of  infection  as  possible.  After  his  attention 
was  called  to  this  danger  he  kept  his  instruments  rolled  up 
in  clean  towels  or  canton  flannel. 

He  followed  one  dangerous  practice  in  amputating  in¬ 
fected  limbs  which  I  believe  was  usual  at  the  time;  it  is 
the  only  irrational  procedure  that  I  can  charge  him  with. 
That  was  the  practice  of  bandaging  a  limb  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  up  above  the  point  of  amputation  with  an  Es¬ 
march  rubber  bandage,  in  order  to  make  the  operation 
bloodless,  and  then  applying  a  tourniquet.  In  septic  cases 
there  was  danger  of  forcing  infected  material  into  the  cir¬ 
culation.  As  I  say,  I  think  the  practice  was  common  then; 
at  any  rate  when  I  raised  the  question  of  danger,  his  atti¬ 
tude  indicated  that  he  did  not  see  it  as  I  did,  and  it  had 
no  effect  upon  his  future  practice.  I  never  saw  what  I 
thought  was  an  accident  of  general  infections  occur 
from  it. 
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I  believe  his  judgment  of  indications  for  amputation 
was  good.  In  injuries  his  chief  indications  for  amputation 
were  obliteration  of  the  circulation  below  the  point  of 
amputation,  or  such  destruction  of  the  tissues  as  to  make 
repair  impossible,  or  great  danger  of  fatal  infection,  as  in 
bad  compound  fractures.  Another  indication  of  the  time 
of  operation  was  that  the  patient  should  be  given  time  to 
rally  if  in  extreme  shock.  The  practice  is  different  now, 
the  course  being  to  operate  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  in¬ 
jury  that  is  producing  the  shock.  Perhaps  the  change  in 
attitude  is  due  to  the  relatively  slight  shock  that  follows 
operation  under  the  refinements  of  modern  technique. 
Certainly  it  seemed  in  those  days  that  to  add  the  shock 
of  amputation  to  the  collapse  that  the  patient  was  already 
in  would  have  tipped  the  scale  to  death  in  some  patients 
who,  after  waiting  for  the  reaction  before  operation,  were 
able  to  pull  through.  The  only  amputation  of  extremi¬ 
ties  which  he  did  for  disease  were  a  few  for  large  tumors 
and  a  few  more  for  chronic  infections,  such  as  osteo¬ 
myelitis.  In  all  of  these,  the  indications  seemed  sharp.  If 
criticism  was  to  be  made  it  was  that  the  amputations  were 
put  off  too  long.  But  I  have  no  doubt  the  delay  in  chronic 
infections  was  due  to  the  fact  that  reparative  surgery  was 
impossible  and  operation  was  postponed  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  hope  that  nature  might  heal  the  process. 

Some  of  his  surgical  operations  were  rather  skillful 
feats  for  his  surroundings.  I  know  of  two  women  with 
carcinoma  of  the  breast,  for  whom  he  amputated  the 
breast  and  who  lived  many  years  after.  I  assisted  him  in 
an  operation  for  the  reduction  of  a  strangulated  inguinal 
hernia.  A  messenger  came  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
from  his  description  Pusey  recognized  that  the  case  was  a 
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strangulated  hernia.  While  the  horse  and  buggy  were  be" 
mg  gotten  ready  for  us,  he  asked  me  to  look  up  the  tech" 
mque  of  the  operation.  I  read  it  in  Wyethe's  Surgery.  The 
patient  was  eight  or  ten  miles  off  and  while  we  were  dnv" 
mg  to  him,  Pusey  refreshed  his  mind  on  the  operation  by 
talking  it  over  with  me. 

We  found  an  oldish  man  in  the  situation  Pusey  had 
anticipated.  While  he  was  making  gentle  attempts  at  re" 
duction,  I  was  preparing  for  the  operation.  We  got  all  the 
milk  pans  and  crocks  available;  washed  them  (I  remember 
now  how  impossible  it  was  to  get  rid  of  the  him  of  grease 
that  covered  them)  and  boiled  them;  prepared  a  lot  of 
bichloride  solution;  sterilized  the  instruments  in  carbolic 
acid  solution;  put  some  bed  covers  on  the  kitchen  table 
and  a  sheet  over  them;  washed  up  ourselves;  and,  then, 
washed  the  area,  first  with  soap  and  water,  then,  with 
bichloride  solution.  Then,  for  the  rest,  we  depended  upon 
keeping  our  hands  clean  by  repeatedly  dipping  them  in 
bichloride  solution  as  the  operation  proceeded.  The  pa" 
tient  was  put  under  chloroform  and  the  towel  given  to  a 
man  to  hold;  then,  with  another  man  holding  the  lamp, 
Pusey  carefully  cut  through  the  layers  of  the  hernial  sac 
and  down  to  the  gut,  which  he  did  not  cut.  He  examined 
the  surface  of  the  gut,  which  was  congested  and  did  not 
look  good.  But  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  hope  for  the 
best.  Then  he  carefully  inserted  his  left  index  finger,  pah 
mar  surface  up,  until  he  had  his  finger  tip  in  the  ring,  then 
carefully  introduced  a  slim  blunt  pointed  knife  with  its 
flat  surface  on  the  palmar  surface  of  his  finger  until  he  had 
its  tip  within  the  ring,  and  then  he  turned  its  cutting 
edge  up  and  nicked  the  ring.  I  can  remember  still  the  thrill 
that  1  felt  as  the  gut  slipped  back  into  the  abdomen.  He 
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sewed  up  the  wound  and  put  on  a  dressing.  But  evidently 
the  gut  was  beyond  self  repair  for  when  we  saw  the  man 
the  next  day  he  was  sinking  rapidly  and  within  48  hours 
was  dead.  That  is  the  only  case  where  I  ever  read  up  on 
the  operation  for  him,  but  I  have  known  him,  when  he 
had  time,  more  than  once  to  read  up  on  an  operation  be¬ 
fore  doing  it.  I  have  seen  him  cut  down  on  and  tie  the 
radial  artery  of  a  boy  to  control  a  hemorrhage  from  a  knife 
wound  in  the  palm,  which  had  bled  the  boy  almost  to 
death  before  he  was  brought  in.  The  most  radical  surgical 
feat  of  his  practice,  of  which  I  know,  was  the  extirpation 
of  the  parotid  gland  for  a  large  tumor,  probably  a  mixed 
tumor  of  the  parotid.  He  successfully  removed  all  of  the 
tumor.  This  operation  was  done  before  my  memory,  but 
he  pointed  out  to  me  the  man,  who  survived  for  many 
years.  Pusey  had  warned  him  of  the  facial  palsy  that  oc¬ 
curred,  and  the  man  had  no  criticism  to  make  on  account 
of  it. 

The  field  of  surgery  in  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  he  was 
as  skillful  and  got  as  good  results  as  are  gotten  today,  was 
fractures  of  the  long  bones  and  dislocations.  I  have  been 
warned  that  modern  fracture  experts  will  not  accept  this 
statement.  I  have  no  doubt  that  experts  treating  many 
fractures  do  handle  difficult  fractures  more  successfully. 
They  should,  with  their  greater  experience  and  with  pres¬ 
ent  day  equipment,  particularly  with  the  great  advantage 
of  X-rays.  But  with  the  ordinary  results  of  fractures,  as  I 
have  occasionally  seen  them  during  my  later  life,  1  believe 
my  statement  stands  good.  Fractures  and  dislocations  are 
common  accidents  in  the  rough  and  careless  ways  of  farm 
life.  Children  fall  out  of  trees  or  off  horses,  the  farmers  get 
kicked  by  a  mule  or  fall  out  of  a  loft,  or  get  under  a  strain 
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in  work  where  something  has  to  give,  and  there  is  no  joint 
to  provide  the  give,  and  there  is  the  usual  number  of  acci- 
dents  from  tripping  and  falling. 

The  result  was  there  was  really  a  time  that  he  did  not 
have  such  cases  on  hand.  Most  of  the  fractures  were  sim¬ 
ple.  I  never  saw  him  treat  with  splints  a  compound  frac¬ 
ture.  He  had  a  horror  of  them,  for  of  course  they  were 
under  his  conditions  of  practice  among  the  most  serious 
of  accidents.  That  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  I  saw  none  of 
these  cases  with  him;  amputation  was  resorted  to  rather 
than  take  any  chances  trying  to  save  an  infected  large 
bone  with  the  probable  end  in  death. 

As  far  back  as  my  memory  goes,  he  treated  all  fractures, 
except  those  of  the  forearm,  wrist  and  hand,  with  plaster 
of  Paris  dressings.  Earlier  he  used  splints  and  1  remember, 
as  a  young  boy,  a  number  of  classical  splints  in  his  office. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  plaster  of  Paris  splints  applied,  he 
adopted  them  to  the  practically  complete  exclusion  of  all 
others.  He  learned  how  to  use  plaster  of  Paris  dressings 
by  helping  a  colleague,  Dr.  Alfred  Morris,  who  had  re¬ 
cently  come  out  of  medical  school,  put  a  dressing  on  a  case 
of  Dr.  Morris'.  He  immediately  saw  the  advantages  of  it 
in  his  work  and  made  himself  expert  in  it.  He  would  carry 
to  a  fracture  case  a  supply  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  bulk, 
plenty  of  unbleached  cheese  cloth  or  sheeting,  and  cotton 
batting.  The  cloth  would  be  torn  into  lengths  of  15  to  18 
feet  and  the  bandages  torn  in  strips  2 \  inches  to  3  inches 
wide.  Then  we  would  roll  the  plaster  bandages  on  a  table. 
As  a  bandage  was  rolled,  the  plaster  was  incorporated  in 
it  by  running  the  bandage  through  the  plaster  and  spread¬ 
ing  the  plaster  with  the  hand.  When  we  had  finished  we 
would  have  neat  well  rolled  bandages,  quite  as  good  band- 
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ages,  for  practical  purposes,  it  seems  to  me,  as  the  band- 
ages  that  are  bought  already  prepared  now.  When 
we  were  ready  to  apply  them  they  would  be  soaked 
in  warm  water  and  applied  quickly.  When  the  plas¬ 
ter  was  beginning  to  harden  Pusey  would  run  his  wet 
hand  over  the  dressing  until  it  was  smooth  and  neat. 
The  result  was  always  a  workmanlike  job.  The  plaster 
of  Paris  dressing  was  always  applied  over  a  thick  layer 
of  loose  cotton  batting.  He  emphasised  the  point  to 
me  that  it  should  not  be  absorbent  cotton,  which  packed 
too  hard,  but  cotton  batting,  which  was  springy  and  non¬ 
absorbent  and  which,  therefore,  would  retain  some  elas¬ 
ticity  to  take  care  of  swelling,  even  when  the  plaster  of 
Pans  dressing  was  firmly  and  snugly  applied.  This  layer 
of  cotton  batting,  which  covered  the  entire  area  on  which 
the  splint  was  to  rest,  was  bandaged  on  with  plain  band¬ 
ages,  then  the  plaster  of  Paris  bandages  were  applied  with 
a  good  deal  of  compression  of  the  cotton  so  that,  in  the 
end,  there  was  a  closely  fitting  splint.  The  dressing  was 
always  carried  down  to  the  toes  or  finger  tips,  so  th^t 
there  would  be  no  part  below  the  splint  whose  blood  sup¬ 
ply  could  be  choked  off  by  it.  After  the  dressing  was  well 
set,  he  was  careful  to  see  that  the  circulation  was  good  in 
the  tips  of  the  toes  or  fingers,  and  he  watched  this  care¬ 
fully  for  the  next  48  hours.  Usually  the  bandage  was  left 
as  applied  until  it  was  finally  taken  off,  but  sometimes  a 
slit  was  cut  down  the  front  for  the  whole  length  and  the 
splint  kept  tight  with  bandages.  People  were  accustomed 
to  the  older  forms  of  splints  and  some  feared  the  new 
dressings.  On  one  occasion  we  were  on  our  way  to  a  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  thigh  in  Nolyn  Valley,  about  12  miles  away. 
He  said  to  me:  “We  will  have  difficulty  about  putting  a 
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plaster  of  Paris  dressing  on  Vaughn.  Some  time  ago  such 
a  dressing  was  put  on  a  patient  in  this  neighborhood  and 
gangrene  occurred  and  the  patient  died.  It  was  probably 
not  due  to  a  bad  dressing  but  to  the  fact  that  the  artery 
was  damaged  by  the  accident  and  gangrene  would  have 
occurred  anyway  A  Sure  enough,  the  question  came  up 
immediately  and  Vaughn,  a  middle-aged  man,  wanted  to 
know  what  sort  of  a  splint  Pusey  proposed  to  put  on.  He 
told  him  a  plaster  of  Paris  one.  Vaughn  objected  and  said 
it  seemed  to  him  that  a  dressing  like  that  would  put  his 
leg  in  a  vise  and  it  could  not  help  “mortifying A  Pusey  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  that  the  splint  would  not  put  the  leg  in  a 
vise  and  he  thought  danger  could  be  avoided.  Vaughn 
still  objected  and  finally  said  that  he  wouldn't  have  it. 
Pusey  patiently  heard  him,  but  at  the  end  said,  “I  think 
that's  the  best  way  to  treat  it.  If  you  won't  have  it  that 
way  you  will  have  to  get  somebody  else  to  take  care  of  it. 
I  will  put  on  a  temporary  splint."  Then  Vaughn  capitu¬ 
lated.  Such  a  situation  puts  a  surgeon  under  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility.  I  remember  another  case  of  fracture  where  Pusey 
was  not  so  temperate.  One  hot  day  he  put  on  a  plaster 
dressing  for  a  fractured  thigh  in  a  big  raw-boned  man.  It 
was  a  hard  job  and  the  man  was  none  too  good  a  patient. 
The  next  day  when  he  was  seen  he  had  torn  off  the  dress¬ 
ing.  Pusey  was  angry  in  a  moment  and  said  to  him  as 
heatedly  as  I  ever  heard  him  speak:  “I  will  put  the  dress¬ 
ing  on  once  more,  but  if  you  take  off  the  second  dressing, 
send  for  somebody  else  to  look  after  your  leg." 

He  had  two  principles  which  he  constantly  followed 
in  putting  up  fractures.  The  first  was  to  get  as  good  a  re¬ 
duction  as  possible  put  the  limb  in  natural  position; 
then  his  major  principle  was  to  fix  firmly  by  his  plaster 
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cast  the  joint  above  and  the  joint  below  the  fracture.  This 
done,  he  felt  that  the  fracture  would  stay  in  place  and,  so 
far  as  results  showed,  it  did.  He  emphasised  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  strong  spika  around  the  body  in  plaster  of  Paris 
splints  in  fractures  of  the  hip,  and  always  made  one.  He 
would  put  on  a  plaster  dressing  that  went  up  over  the 
hips  as  far  almost  as  the  navel  and  the  small  of  the  back 
and  would  make  it  thick  and  firm  and  carry  the  dressing 
down  to  the  toes.  In  general  he  would  make  his  dressings 
strong  especially  over  the  joints.  He  treated  all  fractures 
of  the  femur  at  first  with  long  extension  splints,  but  gave 
them  up  for  plaster.  I  was  taught  to  use  Buck's  extension 
and  Pusey  and  I  have  discussed  this.  He  maintained  I 
think  correctly  that  by  applying  strong  tension,  until 
the  muscles  had  relaxed  and  the  limb  was  extended  and 
then  putting  on  a  plaster  dressing  strong  enough  to  hold 
at  knee  and  ankle  and  with  a  heavy  spika  around  the  hips 
and  buttocks  to  hold  the  hip  joint,  he  would  get  this  ex¬ 
tension  and  keep  it.  Then  he  had  his  patient  in  a  situation 
where  his  own  restlessness  and  others  moving  him  about 
would  not  disturb  the  apposition  of  the  fracture.  Under 
the  conditions  in  which  he  worked,  I  think  his  preference 
for  plaster  was  correct.  Certainly  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
got  good  results  in  these  cases.  He  would  warn  patients 
in  thigh  fractures  that  there  might  be  some  shortening, 
but  I  only  knew  it  to  occur,  in  an  amount  that  was  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  gait,  in  one  patient.  He  realized  the  gravity 
of  hypostatic  pneumonia  in  fractures  of  the  hip  in  old  pa¬ 
tients  and  always  indicated  the  danger  to  the  family.  He 
did  not  have  bed  sores  in  these  cases  and  he  tried  to  avoid 
congestion  of  the  lungs  by  having  the  patient's  position 
frequently  changed,  but  death  in  the  aged  was  common 
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enough  in  his  experience  for  him  to  have  a  wholesome  fear 
of  it. 

In  reducing  dislocations  he  had  one  cardinal  principle; 
To  produce  relaxation  of  the  patient  with  anesthesia.  He 
often  emphasized  this;  not  only  the  escape  it  gave  the  pa- 
tients  from  the  agonizing  pain  of  reduction  but  the  way 
it  made  possible  the  easier  reduction  of  such  major  dis¬ 
locations  as  those  of  the  hip  joint;  for  in  strong  individuals 
the  surgeon  might  exhaust  his  strength  without  success 
in  futile  attempting  to  reduce  the  dislocation  without  the 
relaxation  of  anesthesia.  I  remember  a  vivid  illustration  of 
this  in  a  case  that  I  saw  with  him  one  night.  He  had  been 
called  in  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  in  a  husky 
young  farmer,  which  a  local  doctor  had  been  trying,  in¬ 
effectually  to  reduce.  The  fellow  did  not  want  an  anes¬ 
thetic;  he  told  the  doctor  to  go  ahead  and  pull,  that  he 
would  stand  it;  and,  as  Pusey  said,  the  doctor  and  all  the 
help  he  could  get  had  struggled  away  at  it  while  the  man 
had  set  his  muscles  against  them  until  he  had  worn  them 
all  out.  Pusey  gave  him  chloroform  to  relax  him  and  with 
no  physical  effort  slipped  it  into  place.  I  had  an  experience 
of  my  own  that  is  an  illustration  of  the  way  of  practice 
that  I  learned  from  him.  One  Sunday  afternoon  I  was 
called  by  one  of  his  old  families  ten  miles  in  the  country 
to  see  a  boy  with  a  dislocation  of  the  elbow,  which  the 
local  doctor  had  been  unable  to  reduce.  I  found  the  boy 
with  a  simple  backward  dislocation  of  the  elbow.  It  was 
a  typical  country  scene  under  such  conditions.  The  boy 
was  on  a  bed  in  a  large  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
house,  the  neighboring  women  and  it  being  Sunday 
the  neighboring  men  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more 
were  sitting  around  the  room,  with  their  eyes,  as  the 
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sweating  baffled  doctor  thought,  upon  him.  Outside  in 
the  yard,  were  most  of  the  other  neighbors  from  miles 
around.  I  was  a  slip  of  a  boy,  none  too  impressive  at  any 
time  and  with  an  acute  consciousness  of  my  inability  to 
live  up  to  the  appearance  that  the  company  expected  of 
the  doctor  under  those  circumstances.  The  history  was 
that  the  doctor,  who  was  much  more  experienced  than  I, 
had  tried  to  give  the  boy  chloroform  but  “he  could  not 
take  it,”  and  the  boy  had  been  so  obstreperous  under  the 
agony  of  trying  to  reduce  the  dislocation  without  an  an¬ 
esthetic  that  the  efforts  had  failed.  One  of  the  things  I  had 
learned  from  Pusey  was  not  to  be  afraid  of  chloroform.  I 
took  the  position,  following  what  I  knew  would  have 
been  his  position  in  the  case,  that  we  should  have  to  give 
the  boy  chloroform  to  reduce  the  dislocation  and  that  he 
could  take  it.  I  gave  him  just  enough  chloroform  to  make 
him  unconscious,  handed  the  towel  to  the  doctor  and,  as 
soon  as  I  fully  extended  the  arm,  the  head  of  the  bone,  of 
course,  slipped  into  position.  The  boy  had  had  no  pain, 
he  came  out  of  the  anesthesia  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  job 
was  done.  I  felt  then  that  my  experience  with  Pusey  had 
given  me  an  unfair  advantage  over  my  colleague  in  the 
situation,  but  when  I  left  that  room  is  the  only  occasion 
I  can  remember  when  I  felt  that  the  admiring  multitude 
was  saying,  there  the  conquering  hero  goes.  If  I  had  not 
known  how  Pusey  would  have  handled  the  situation,  I 
should  have  been  as  helpless  as  the  other  doctor.  Pusey 
was  familiar  with  the  classical  manipulations  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  dislocations  and  readily  used  them.  I  never  saw  him 
fail  to  reduce  a  dislocation,  although  it  was  a  common  ex¬ 
perience  for  him  to  be  called  as  a  last  resort  in  such  cases. 

There  were  no  hospitals  available  to  country  doctors 
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in  those  days  and,  of  course,  all  of  Pusey's  surgical  work 
was  done  in  the  nearest  convenient  place.  Usually  it  was 
done  in  the  patient's  house  or  in  the  room  available  near- 
est  to  where  the  patient  had  been  hurt.  In  the  operation 
for  strangulated  hernia,  in  which  I  assisted  him,  I  have 
tried  to  describe  the  conditions  under  which  operations 
were  done.  In  that  situation  they  were  typical  except 
that  there  was  more  attention  to  antisepsis  than  usual. 
The  kitchen  table  was  the  usual  operating  table.  In  sum¬ 
mer  the  operating  room  might  be  the  back  porch,  as  I 
remember  it  was  in  one  case  in  which  a  boy's  leg  was 
amputated  for  "white  swelling"  that  had  reduced  him  to 
a  skeleton.  Pusey  might  have  another  doctor  for  an  as¬ 
sistant  and,  if  there  was  one  recently  out  of  medical 
school,  Pusey  particularly  tried  to  get  him.  But  most  of 
his  assistance  was  such  as  he  could  get  from  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  patient.  If  it  was  night,  the  operation 
was  done  under  the  light  of  a  coal-oil  lamp.  I  have  given 
chloroform  while  he  amputated  a  leg  on  the  office  table 
of  a  railway  station,  with  the  station  agent  holding  the 
lamp. 

Those  were  the  conditions  under  which  surgery  was 
done.  Men  who  have  not  seen  such  practice  can  but 
wonder  how  any  of  it  could  be  successful.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  some  of  it  came  through  with  little  or  no  infection. 
And  the  sum  of  the  results  with  an  intelligent  surgeon, 
who  appraised  accurately  the  danger  his  patients  were  in 
and  what  he  could  do  and  what  he  could  not  do  by 
surgical  interference,  was  the  prevention  of  many  bad  de¬ 
formities,  the  overcoming  of  invalidism  and  the  saving  of 
many  lives. 

His  only  general  anesthetic  was  chloroform.  According 
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to  modern  teaching,  he  was  utterly  careless  in  its  use.  But 
it  was  always  given  on  a  towel,  never  in  a  cone,  and  the 
towel  was  held  over  the  nose  in  such  a  way  that  there  was 
an  abundant  supply  of  air.  Pusey  would  speak  to  the 
patient  as  he  went  under  the  anesthetic  and  his  first  in¬ 
dication  that  the  patient  was  getting  enough  was  the  fact 
that  he  no  longer  answered.  Then  he  would  turn  the 
towel  over  to  somebody  and  direct  him  to  hold  it  as  he 
had  done.  If  the  patient  became  restless  and  showed  signs 
of  pain  he  would  suggest  more  chloroform,  but  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  ever  heard  him  order  the  anesthetic  to  be 
crowded,  although,  as  I  have  said  in  connection  with  dis¬ 
locations,  he  carried  it  to  the  point  of  good  relaxation.  I 
never  saw  the  slightest  excitement  on  his  part  over  the 
anesthesia;  never  a  case  of  the  jaw  being  pushed  forward 
or  the  tongue  being  pulled  out;  and  never  saw  any  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  patient.  He  never  had  an  accident  from 
chloroform  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  he  never  had 
any  anxiety  about  one.  Later  I  had  several  scares,  all  of 
which,  judging  from  his  experience,  I  surmise  were  due  to 
timidity.  He  would  give  chloroform  for  any  sort  of  pain¬ 
ful  procedure;  he  has  given  me  chloroform  for  the  dentist 
to  extract  a  tooth.  If  there  were  any  bad  results,  such  as 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  from  the  use  of  chloroform 
that  would  show  in  later  symptoms  of  the  patients,  they 
were  never  recognized.  I  do  not  believe  any  such  ever  oc¬ 
curred. 

As  a  result  of  that  experience  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  discouragement  of  the  use  of  chloroform  to  the  point 
where  doctors  are  afraid  to  use  it,  because  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  case  of  accident,  is  of  doubtful  wisdom. 
Chloroform  is  the  most  convenient  of  anesthetics.  It  re- 
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quires  no  apparatus  and  is  not  explosive  like  ether  vapor,  so 
that  it  can  be  used  with  an  open  light.  These  advantages 
offset  the  extra  hazards  of  its  use  where  other  anesthetics 
are  impractical.  There  is  no  possibility  in  the  emergency 
work  of  general  practice  under  conditions  such  as  those 
that  Pusey  met  to  use  anesthetics  with  the  elaborate  pre- 
cautions  of  hospital  practice.  If  Pusey  could  not  have  used 
chloroform  in  the  convenient,  easy  way  he  did,  the  ag- 
gregate  of  pain  that  his  patients  would  have  been  put  to 
would  have  been  appalling.  Not  only  that,  much  work 
that  was  desirable  to  do  and  some  work  that  was  neces- 
sary  to  save  life  would  have  been  undone,  and  the  result 
would  have  been  an  amount  of  deformity  and  a  number  of 
deaths,  that  would  have  many  times  offset  the  few  deaths 
that  might  have  occurred  from  chloroform  itself.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  no  accidents  ever  occurred  in  his  use  of 
chloroform  to  offset  the  great  benefits  that  its  free  use 
gave  his  patients. 

After  cocaine  came  in  he  used  it  frequently  for  minor 
operations  but,  on  my  suggestion,  with  some  caution. 
He  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  convenience  of  local 
anesthesia  and  of  its  usefulness,  but  it  hardly  in  any  way 
affected  his  use  of  chloroform. 

Thus,  his  technical  equipment  for  surgery  was  fairly 
good  for  his  time.  It  was  evidently  based  upon  a  prelim- 
inary  experience  and  knowledge  that  he  had  gotten  some¬ 
where  in  his  training,  either  in  Jefferson  or  with  his  pre¬ 
ceptors;  and,  of  course,  it  had  grown  through  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  efforts. 
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Letters 

PERHAPS  for  the  rest  of  my  story  of  Pusey  and  his 
life  I  cannot  do  better  than  weave  it  around  his 
letters.  They  illustrate  his  temperament  and  dis¬ 
position,  his  interests  and  his  characteristics.  They  also, 
I  trust,  furnish  documentary  evidence  in  support  of  the 
sketch  that  I  have  been  making  of  him.  Pusey's  letters  re¬ 
flect  the  man.  They  illustrate  his  character  in  their  friend¬ 
liness  and  kindliness,  in  their  touches  of  banter,  in  their 
spirit  of  good  humor,  and  in  their  evidence  of  his  alert¬ 
ness  to  everything  and  everybody  in  the  world  around 
him.  His  letters  after  I  became  a  medical  student  show  his 
medical  outlook  and  his  interest  in  medical  things. 

The  preservation  of  his  letters  was,a  singular  fact,  for  I 
have  never  systematically  kept  letters.  And,  after  forty 
years,  I  have  relatively  few  of  his,  although  I  received 
one  from  him  each  week  that  I  was  away  from  home.  My 
file  begins  in  September,  1883  and  ends  August,  1889.  I 
have  none  of  his  letters  during  my  freshman  year  at  college 
and  few  after  1887.  Published  letters  are  not  a  form  of  lit¬ 
erature  that,  as  a  rule,  appeals  to  me,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  Pusey's  may  have  any  interest  for  others.  I  am,  there¬ 
fore,  using  but  few  and  making  the  extracts  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  selecting  only  parts  that  are  illustrative. 
I  have  had  difficulty  in  selecting  them,  because  one  would 
do  almost  as  well  as  another.  I  have  at  the  beginning  given 
a  few  longer  excerpts  chiefly  as  examples.  They  are  un¬ 
edited  except  for  the  changing  of  many  personal  names  and 
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for  a  few  corrections  where  words  were  illegible  or  where 
there  were  the  obvious  mistakes  that  are  found  in  all  easy 
correspondence.  I  have  not  corrected  more  errors  propor- 
tionately  in  his  letters  than  my  friends  who  have  read 
this  manuscript  for  me  have  corrected  in  it. 

Oct.  30,  1883. 

*  *  * 

Your  mamma  and  Miss  Amelia  are  cutting 
their  cards  for  a  stay  of  a  couple  of  weeks. 

We,  that  is,  Brown,  Hill  (Brown  was  his 
son  and  Hill  my  mother's  nephew)  and  my" 
self,  are  making  very  considerable  prepara" 
tions  for  the  stay  in  the  way  of  moving 
furniture  and  in  prospect  of  dining  room 
entertainment.  The  kitchen  is  to  be  dining 
room,  parlor  and  sitting  room.  I  think  the 
understanding  is  that  we  expect  to  have 
most  of  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  stay 
with  us  to  keep  the  witches  off.  *  *  *  . 

Our  places  of  amusement  are  opening.  I  left 
Brown  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  skating 
rink  and  I  suppose  he  did  go  as  he  said  he 
had  not  been  for  two  months  and  he  didn’t 
see  any  use  in  a  fellow  studying  his  brains 
out  and  not  having  any  fun  at  all  as  he  went 
along.  Hill  also  was  of  the  opinion  that  a 
boy’s  brain  should  not  be  so  heavily  taxed 
and  his  muscles  allowed  to  get  no  exercise, 
because  what  could  a  fellow  do  with  all 
head  and  no  legs  and  arms. 


Jan.  11,  1884. 

I  have  not  written  to  you  for  some  days  but 
I  have  been  so  cold  and  so  busy  I  have  really 
not  had  time.  I  have  been  all  over  my  neigh" 
borhood  today  and  almost  every  day  for  two 
weeks  but  I  find  myself  well  up  with  my 
work  tonight.  *  *  *  . 

We  are  having  splendid  sleighing.  Brown  is 
running  a  sleigh  some  and  having  lots  of 
fun.  He  told  me  at  supper  that  he  was  to  get 
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all  the  small  sleighs  he  could  find  in  the 
morning  and  put  Davy  to  them  and  have  fun 
tomorrow. 

This  reference  to  Brown's  sleighing  plans  revives  an 
experience  that  old  playmates  mention  to  this  day.  Davy 
was  a  gentle  family  horse,  safe  as  a  horse  could  be  even  if 
a  boy's  sled  ran  upon  his  heels,  and,  during  an  unusually 
long  period  of  snow,  Brown  conceived  the  plan  of  using 
Davy  to  haul  his  sled  and  those  of  his  playmates.  It  proved 
a  great  adventure.  With  ten  or  fifteen  sleds  lined  up  be¬ 
hind  Davy  and  a  boy  driving  from  the  first  sled  or  riding 
Davy,  they  went  sleighing  for  the  many  days  that  the 
snow  lasted. 


Undated. 

I  think  in  the  last  twenty-five  minutes  there 
have  been  twenty-five  people  in  this  office 
to  inquire  if  there  was  not  a  case  of  smallpox 
in  town.  It  is  understood  that  someone  saw 
someone  with  a  red  spot  on  his  forehead  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Thomas  Adams’  shop 
and  the  thing  has  been  told  and  re-told  until 
it  has  assumed  the  most  malignant  confluent 
type  of  smallpox.  I  have  no  doubt  that  1 
will  hear  by  morning  that  the  man  is  dead. 
Our  young  people  are  having  a  splendid 
time  in  all  the  grades  of  society — dancing, 
skating  and  sleighing  and  running  all  night 
seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  upper  ten  thous¬ 
and — shooting  out  windows,  scaring  horses, 
getting  into  the  police  court  and  thence  to 
jail  are  the  chief  sources  of  amusement 
among  the  lesser  thousands,  so  you  see  our 
town  is  by  no  means  behind  neighboring 
cities  in  enterprise  and  business.  *  *  * 
Frank  has  been  with  us  for  the  past  month 
and  doing  better  than  usual,  but  this  morn¬ 
ing  he  informed  me  that  he  had  to  go  to  the 
city  for  a  week.  I,  of  course,  don’t  expect 
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him  back  until  I  see  him.  I  feel,  however, 
that  I  have  got  his  place  filled  in  the  last  few 
minutes  by  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Ed  M.  who 
came  in  and  asked  for  a  job.  He  must  be  a 
very  superior  boy  as  he  can  do  everything  I 
asked  of  him  except  practice  medicine, 
which  seemed  to  stump  him  a  little  bit,  but 
I  think  on  second  thought  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  try  practice  for  a  time  if  I 

would  give  him  the  position. 

*  *  * 

Your  grandfather  tells  me  you  are  very  com¬ 
fortable  and  studying  hard.  He  is  afraid  you 
will  study  too  hard.  You  know  I  think  hard 
work  kills  very  few  people. 

Feb.  5,  1884. 

*  *  * 

I  am  glad  you  went  to  see  Joe  Jefferson. 
There  has  been  some  entertainment  at 
Bryan  Hall  recently  that  Brown  claims  is 
very  instructive,  entertaining  and  replete 
with  refinement.  He  said,  however,  that 
one  evening  it  was  necessary  to  bring  a  jack¬ 
ass  on  the  stage  to  make  complete  one  spe¬ 
cial  act  but  the  ass  did  his  part  well  and 
nothing  was  said  by  ass  or  actor  that  the 

most  modest  would  blush  at. 

*  *  * 

We  expect  to  hear  once  a  week  from  you. 
Write  to  your  mama  often.  I  can  afford  to 
hear  from  you  through  her  letters,  and  she 
is  just  now  wanting  to  hear  from  you. 

Feb.  19,  1884. 

*  *  * 

Brown  is  the  happy  recipient  from  Mr. 
Gunter  of  a  pedometer  and  he  is  about  to 
walk  his  legs  sore  to  see  if  the  thing  regis¬ 
ters  correctly.  I  hope  the  novelty  will  soon 
wear  off  but  it  seems  to  be  altogether  new 
with  our  boys  and  a  crowd  get  together 
every  day  and  race  for  miles  in  perfect  won¬ 
derment  that  the  distance  is  recorded.  I 
wish  I  had  one  I  could  put  on  my  buggy;  I 
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would  like  to  tell  the  real  distance  to  some 
of  the  people  that  take  me  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  the  country  and  before  1  get  back  I  have 
landed  about  fifteen  miles  away  from  home. 

As  the  foregoing  letters  show,  his  letters  covered 
everything  that  he  was  interested  in  and  much  that  he 
was  not  but  thought  that  we  were.  They  were  full  of  the 


town's  news.  No  one  would  have  suspected  him  of  know¬ 
ing  anything  about  the  social  news  of  the  town  or  of  hav¬ 
ing  any  interest  in  its  trivial  affairs.  But  in  his  letters  he 
kept  us  informed  of  everything  that  was  going  on.  We 
relied  upon  them  very  much  more  than  upon  the  local 
weekly  paper. 

March  14,  1884. 

Your  mama  was  telling  me  this  evening  that 
I  was  treating  you  real  badly  by  not  writing 
to  you  more  frequently  than  I  have  been 
doing,  that  she  had  gotten  three  or  four 
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letters  to  my  one  and,  of  course,  if  I  wrote 
to  you  I  would  get  answers  to  my  letters. 

I  excused  myself  on  the  score  of  being  too 
busy.  I  wish  you  would  write  often  to  her. 

I  am  going  all  the  time  and  have  something 
to  keep  my  mind  and  body  employed.  *  *  * 

I  am  sad  over  Yandelbs  death.  Say  what  you 
may  of  the  Yandells  they  are  good  doctors 
and  useful  men  and  great  is  the  loss  to  lose 
such  men. 

The  Yandells,  David  and  Lunsford,  were  outstanding 
doctors  of  Louisville,  David,  one  of  the  best  known  suiy 
geons  of  the  United  States. 


Sept.  28,  1884. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  witness  but 
few  death  bed  scenes.  I  am  sure,  however, 
the  saddest  I  have  ever  known  was  Jim 
Pusey’s.  He  had  a  long  painful  illness  and 
seemed  tired  of  his  existence  and  when  told 
by  his  father  that  he  was  in  peril  he,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  was  so  numbed  with  pain  that  he  felt 
that  death  would  be  a  relief.  He  said  to  me 
“death  has  no  horror”  and  when  his  mother 
would  say  to  him  “I  wish  I  could  take  your 
place”  he  would  say  in  the  most  quiet  way, 
”1  would  not  have  you  do  it.”  He  was  per¬ 
fectly  rational  to  the  minute  he  breathed  his 
last.  He  said  “Can  you  all  see,  can  you  see,” 
repeating,  his  mother  said,  “Yes,  can  you 
Jim?”  “Yes,  just  a  little”  and  the  last  gasp 
was  made  with  the  word. 


Dec.  4,  1884. 

*  *  * 

I  would  stand  my  ground.  I  do  not  think 
you  in  any  danger,  and  if  a  man  should  run 
or  move  his  place  of  business  every  time  a 
bad  disease  made  its  appearance  in  his  re¬ 
gion  he  would  be  most  of  his  life  on  the 
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This  was  in  reference  to  diphtheria  that  had  appeared 
around  me  at  Nashville.  His  attitude  was  one  that  he 
expressed  very  often  to  me,  not  only  about  disease  but 
about  trouble  in  general;  it  was,  in  the  face  of  danger, 
best  to  stand  one's  ground.  If  one  got  in  the  habit  of  run¬ 
ning  away  from  disease  or  troubles  of  any  sort  and  he 
included  in  this,  running  away  from  bad  weather — one 
would  be  running  away  from  something  all  the  time. 

Jan.  26,  1885. 

*  *  * 

I  regret  to  mention  after  such  a  pleasant 
subject  that  the  most  talk  about  our  city 
recently  has  been  the  vast  amount  of  filch¬ 
ing  in  a  small  way  that  has  been  going  on  at 
night.  It  seems  that  our  streets  show  the 
most  active  movement  from  the  hours  of 

II  o’clock  at  night  till  3  in  the  morning, 
some  of  our  citizens  going  from  one  house 
to  another  on  the  hunt  for  turkeys,  chickens, 
pigs,  in  a  small  line  of  stealing,  and  a  con¬ 
stant  racket  in  the  coal-house.  I  hope  it  will 
soon  turn  warmer  and  stop  it  as  it  is  a  tax 
on  the  people  who  work  for  a  living.  We 
lost  two  fat  hogs  and  a  turkey  one  night 
last  week  which  was  quite  a  loss  because  it 
included  our  whole  stock  of  hogs  and  tur¬ 
keys.  Brown  suggested  that  I  watch  the 
stable  and  see  who  did  the  stealing,  but  as 
the  thermometer  indexed  the  cold  eight  be¬ 
low  I  advised  that  he  had  better  do  the 
watching,  especially  as  we  had  nothing  to 
steal  that  could  be  eaten  unless  they  should 
mistake  one  of  our  little  mules  for  a  sheep. 

This  petty  larceny  of  the  negroes  always  seemed  to 
be  received  by  him  and  the  rest  of  the  family  with  good 
natured  tolerance.  I  remember  we  came  home  once  in  the 
middle  of  a  cold  winter  night  and  heard  a  noise  in  the  corn 
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crib.  Father  went  over,  looked  in  with  his  lantern  and 
quietly  said  to  a  negro  man  of  the  neighborhood  who  was 
inside,  “Now,  George,  come  out;  you've  got  enough  of 
that  corn."  And  George  came  out  crestfallen  but  not  ah 
together  in  an  unamiable  mood;  as  I  remember  he  held  on 
to  his  sack  of  corn. 


April  21,  1885. 

*  *  * 

I  have  just  been  called  on  to  give  Miss 
Nellie  M.  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Owensboro  and  other  towns  of  the  state  as 
a  dancing  teacher.  I  did  it,  of  course,  in  as 
nice  style  as  I  could.  I  am  a  little  amused  at 
myself  to  be  commending  young  ladies  of 
my  acquaintance  as  accomplished  in  the 
graces  of  society  and  know  so  little  about 
them  myself,  but  I  often  hear  people  giving 
advice  and  very  knowing  opinions  on  sub¬ 
jects  that  they  are  as  ignorant  of  as  they  are 
of  the  workings  of  the  laws  of  the  universe; 
so  on  the  same  principle  I  gave  Miss  Nellie 
a  letter  to  society  people. 

September  25,  1885. 

My  dear  Brown: 

*  *  * 

I  have  had  a  number  of  our  town  people  say 
me  “When  did  you  hear  from  Brown?”  and 
don’t  seem  to  realize  that  Will  is  away,  so 
I  would  judge  that  you  are  the  most  popu¬ 
lar.  I  must  say,  however,  the  girls  say. 
“Well,  Doctor,  when  did  you  hear  from 
Will?”  and  don’t  say  a  word  about  you,  so 

you  must  cultivate  the  girls  more. 

*  *  * 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  getting  reasonably 
good  fare.  I  don’t  want  you  to  suffer  for 
something  to  eat,  but  if  you  have  a  good 
appetite  you  will  be  apt  to  find  something 
you  can  eat. 
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Oct.  28,  1885. 

*  *  * 

Miss  A.,  Miss  N.,  and  Miss  C.,  took  sup' 
per  with  us  this  evening  and  I  am  afraid  to 
go  home  for  fear  I  shall  have  to  go  home 
with  Miss  C.  I  shall  insist  that  she  stay  all 

night. 

*  $  * 

I  am  afraid  from  the  whistling  of  the  north 
wind  tonight  that  cold  weather  is  with  us. 

The  only  feature  I  notice  in  fall  weather 
that  does  not  seem  perfectly  beautiful  is 

that  winter  follows. 

*  *  * 

I  am  just  called  to  go  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Mur' 
ford’s,  I  shall  have  a  cold  muddy  trip  but 
after  I  get  off  it  will  not  be  so  bad. 

The  comment  on  the  young  ladies  in  this  letter  calls 
my  attention  to  the  hospitality  of  the  household.  Pusey 
and  my  mother  both  liked  to  have  girls  or  ladies  in  the 
house  and  they  were  constantly  running  in  and  out  or 
were  there  as  visitors,  who  stayed  from  a  few  days  to 
several  years.  His  speaking  of  his  fear  of  going  home  that 
evening  and  of  urging  Miss  C.  to  stay  all  night,  referred 
to  the  fact  that  when  girls  went  home  at  night  mother 
would  insist  upon  one  of  us  boys,  or  father,  going  with 
them,  and  it  was  a  good  walk  to  take  Miss  C.  home.  In 
the  first  letter  of  this  chapter  there  is  a  reference  to  Miss 
Amelia,  one  of  a  series  of  ladies  who  lived  as  members  of 
the  family  for  several  years.  From  my  earliest  recollection 
and  until  Pusey's  death  there  was  always  some  worthy 
woman  who  was  taken  in  as  a  member  of  the  family. 
“ Aunt  Lott  Reed,11  ’"Cousin  Sue  Calvert,11  Miss  Amelia 
Allen  and  others  lived  with  us  for  months  or  years.  None 
of  them  was  a  relation.  Cousin  or  aunt  was  a  term  of  em 
dearment,  or,  perhaps,  a  Kentucky  habit. 
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Nov.  6,  1885. 

*  *  * 

I  know  I  have  the  boss  boys  of  this  county 
and  Uncle  Wash  Singleton  thinks  so  too.  So 
you  see  I  am  not  the  only  one  that  is  boast¬ 
ing  of  you  boys.  I  expect  you  to  still  main¬ 
tain  and  add  to  the  good  reputations  you 
have  made  with  Uncle  Wash  and  your 
daddy. 

The  compliment  above,  put  in  the  mouth  of  Uncle 
Wash  Singleton  is  as  much  of  a  compliment  from  Pusey 
as  I  recall,  and  his  comment  on  it  as  much  of  a  lecture  as 
1  ever  got  from  him. 

Nov.  24,  1885. 

^  * 

I  shall  have  to  cut  this  letter  off  by  going 
with  Dr.  Blank  to  set  a  broken  leg  for  a 
negro.  I  don’t  know  what  is  to  become  of 

the  negroes. 

*  *  * 

I  don’t  know  of  anything  we  will  have  out¬ 
side  of  the  usual  three  meals  tomorrow 
(Thanksgiving  W.A.P.).  I  don’t  feel  like 
having  anything  myself  with  you  boys 
away. 

The  only  low  spirited  note  in  his  letters  is  his  references 
to  his  loneliness  when  members  of  the  family  are  absent. 
This  recurs  constantly.  An  illustration  of  the  way  he  felt 
the  absence  of  his  children  occurred  in  connection  with 
my  brother  Brown,  after  I  had  gone  to  Europe,  in  the 
summer  of  1889.  Brown  was  preparing  to  go  to  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  to  medical  school  in  the  fall.  Pusey  said  to 
him:  "What  would  you  think  of  going  to  Louisville  and 
adding  two  or  three  years  to  your  course  rather  than  going 
so  far  away  that  you  cannot  return  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year?  If  you  should  go  to  Louisville  you  could  come 
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home  every  Friday  or  Saturday  night.  And  I  would  rather 
have  you  take  six  years  at  Louisville,  where  we  could  see 
you  once  a  week,  than  three  years  in  New  York  and  have 
you  away  all  the  timed’ 

Jan.  24,  1886. 

*  *  * 

I  am  having  some  trouble  in  keeping  Buford 
(one  of  the  negroes.  W.A.P.)  and  his  family 
in  something  to  eat  and  wear.  I  am  sure  I 
never  knew  more  improvident  creatures 
than  he  and  his  wife  seem  to  be.  I  have 
them  on  my  hands  and  of  course  I  must  not 
let  them  suffer.  But  enough  about  Buford; 
he  is  of  no  interest  to  you. 


My  dear  Brown: 


Feb.  2,  1886. 


I  am  sorry  for  the  firm  (H.P.  Co.,  a  local 
bank,  had  failed)  but  there  are  a  number  of 
the  depositors  that  are  greatly  to  be  pitied 
as  many  of  them  were  real  poor  people.  I 
do  not  think  I  will  ever  lose  any  money  by 
a  failure  of  that  kind  again,  but  if  we  can  all 
keep  well  I  can  soon  make  it  back  again. 


Feb.  5,  1886. 

We  are  all  well  and  warm  this  morning  for 
which  I  am  exceedingly  thankful.  We  are 
having  positive  want  in  our  place  among  a 
certain  class  of  people  and  I  do  not  reckon 
I  need  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  class  that  do  not 
work  in  good  weather.  Wm.  R.  has  just 
gone  from  my  office ;  he  is  in  the  most  perfect 
health,  wants  to  borrow  ten  dollars  for 
three  months  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
will  renew  his  promise  for  three  more,  10 
pr.  cent,  interest. 

Feb.  21,  1886. 

I  must  manufacture  an  apology  of  some  kind 
for  not  writing  to  you  for  a  week;  to  say  I 
have  been  busy  I  presume  will  cover  the 
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ground,  but  when  I  look  back  at  what  I 
have  done,  it  is  certainly  a  very  consider' 
able  stretch  of  the  imagination  if  not  a  pre' 
varication.  I  will  say,  however,  that  a  small 
amount  of  work  coupled  with  bad  weather 
and  roads,  a  slowness  about  getting  out 
mornings  and  some  laziness  after  I  have  got' 
ten  out  have  kept  me  busy.  I  was  out  on  a 
hard  trip  yesterday. 

April  9,  1886. 

*  *  * 

Buford  has  all  the  horses  in  good  condition 
and  cautions  me  almost  daily  not  to  use 
Mack  hard  as  you  want  to  ride  him  when 
you  get  home. 

June  8,  1886. 

*  *  * 

We  had  war  on  Miles  Street  last  night,  but 
I  could  not  be  induced  to  go  to  the  battle' 
field.  John  H.  shot  some  negro  (doubtless 
with  bird  shot.  W.A.P.)  and  scared  several 
others  so  that  they  have  not  been  heard 
from  this  morning. 

Oct.  14,  1886. 

*  *  * 

If  you  hear  any  theories  as  to  the  cause  of 
typhoid  fever  I  wish  you  would  write  me. 
Our  county  society  meets  next  Wednesday, 
and  I  understand  we  will  have  a  number  of 
opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  specific  dis' 
eases.  We  expect  some  of  the  city  doctors 
out.  I  hope  they  will  come  with  some  valu' 
able  information  for  us. 

Oct.  23,  1886. 

I  am  glad  you  have  decided  which  school 
suits  you  best.  I  advised  with  Dr.  R.  Wed' 
nesday  about  New  York  schools  and  he  has 
a  good  word  for  all  of  the  schools,  but  he 
could  see  no  reason  for  a  man  giving  Louis' 
ville  the  gO'by  for  any  school.  I  told  him  you 
had  a  very  decided  preference  for  the  New 
York  schools  and  if  for  no  other  reason,  all 
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things  being  equal,  I  would  have  indulged 
your  views  in  the  matter.  Drs.  C.  and  S.  had 
very  marked  preferences  for  New  York,  so 
you  see  people  will  differ. 

I  had  gone  to  New  York  in  September,  1886,  to  enter 
medical  school.  This  step  had  brought  two  agreeable 
changes  in  our  relations :  One  was  that  Pusey  had  a  special 
interest  in  the  subjects  that  I  was  studying,  and  the  other 
that  my  vacations  at  home  were  longer.  He  showed  a  keen 
interest  in  my  medical  school  experiences,  not  in  how  well 
I  was  working  but  in  what  I  was  learning,  especially  the 
new  things.  We  discussed  back  and  forth  the  teaching  of 
the  day  in  our  correspondence  and  it  was  a  great  topic 
between  us  when  I  got  back  home. 


Nov.  1,  1886. 

I  received  your  very  interesting  letter  to¬ 
day. 

I  am  glad  to  know  you  are  getting  along 
well.  You  will  be  able  to  learn  lots  of  medi¬ 
cine  this  winter.  The  operation  on  the  knee 
joint  you  mention  was  certainly  a  very  nice 
piece  of  surgery.  I  can  see,  however,  how  it 
can  be  a  success  if  the  joint  is  kept  at  per¬ 
fect  rest,  which  can  be  done  by  close  atten¬ 
tion.  You  might  however  do  such  surgery 
on  Cedar  Creek  with  the  most  perfect  skill 
and  you  could  not  have  any  success  without 
a  relay  of  doctors  to  mind  your  patient.  I 
will  be  glad  if  it  is  so  you  can  find  out  the 

result  of  the  operation  you  mentioned. 

*  *  * 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if  you  are  develop¬ 
ing  a  fondness  for  surgery  and  certainly  you 
could  not  do  better,  but  I  would  not  neg¬ 
lect  any  of  the  branches  of  medicine,  be¬ 
cause  to  make  a  surgeon  a  man  has  to  be  a 
good  doctor. 

o 
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Nov.  7,  1886. 

Hill  and  I  have  just  eaten  a  very  nice  dinner 
of  roast  chicken,  salad  and  cake  all  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  now  Hill  has  gone  out  to  run  and 
jolt  it  down.  You  must  not  think  that  I  have 
the  Jim  Jams  if  I  appear  a  little  blue,  but 
I  am  lonesome,  to  use  a  very  mild  term.  If  I 
know  any  of  us  are  at  home  I  seem  perfectly 
satisfied,  but  I  cannot  go  down  in  town  and 
get  away  from  myself  if  I  think  how  much 
we  are  scattered. 

d'  'b  d' 

I  wish  I  could  be  in  New  York  myself  this 
winter.  I  would  like  the  rest  and  I  reckon  I 
am  not  too  old  to  study  a  little,  but  I  am  a 
little  off  so  good  bye. 

That  is  the  only  wistful  letter  in  my  whole  lot.  There 
were  constant  references  in  others  that  indicated  how 
much  he  missed  his  boys,  but  that  was  all.  And  I  never 
knew  him  to  refer  at  any  other  time  to  the  fact  that  he 
would  like  to  rest.  What  a  worthy  reward  a  rest  that 
winter  in  New  York  would  have  been  to  him.  One  of  the 
unhappy  things  about  success  in  this  life  is  that,  when  one 
becomes  able  to  repay  in  part  the  debt  he  owes  to  those 
who  made  his  success  possible,  they  are  gone. 

Feb.  23,  1887. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  sell  our  hay  this 
winter.  I  think  the  main  reason  is  that  it  is 
almost  all  weeds  and  people  are  not  much 
given  to  buying  weeds  for  hay.  I  cannot 
understand  why  that  land  is  so  good  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  weed  crop. 

Nov.  27,  1888. 

I  was  called  a  few  days  ago  to  the  little  Mc¬ 
Millan  child  who  had  a  broken  femur  about 
a  year  ago  and  found  a  fracture  of  the  other 
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femur.  I  suppose  the  little  thing  will  break 

every  time  she  gets  a  fall.  • 

*  *  * 

I  have  been  out  all  day  and  to  show  you 
how  much  I  can  stand  in  the  way  of  work 
1  will  mention  I  went  to  bed  at  2  o'clock 
last  night  and  got  up  at  7  o’clock  and  started 
a  six  mile  ride  in  the  buggy.  Made  the  drive 
in  two  and  a  half  hours  and  then  made  a  five 
mile  ride  in  two  hours.  Made  two  calls  in 
town,  several  trips  to  the  drug  store,  then 
went  to  Sonora  on  train  and  rode  horseback 
ten  miles  out  and  back,  and  made  a  trip  to 
Claysville  since.  It  is  now  10  o’clock  night, 
and  I  don’t  see  that  I  am  especially  tired. 

The  last  letter  I  ever  received  from  him  was  to  my  wife 
and  me  and  ended  as  follows: 

Love  to  Sallie.  I  will  write  to  you  as  often 
as  I  have  anything  to  say.  It  will  be  pleasant 
to  you  and  Sallie  to  know  that  you  have 
dozens  of  people  to  inquire  about  you  in  a 
way  that  induces  me  to  think  they  mean 
what  they  say  in  expressing  their  interest 
in  you. 

Your  devoted  father, 

R.  B.  Pusey. 
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Appraisal 

THE  summer  of  1889  brought  the  usual  epidemic  of 
intestinal  infections.  In  a  letter  of  August  13th, 
Pusey  said: 

I  have  been  doing  more  than  my  usual 
amount  of  practice  for  this  time  of  year,  but 
I  will  expect  it  to  drop  short  of  last  year 
from  this  on.  We  are  not  able  to  account  for 
the  typhoid  we  are  having  in  the  country. 

It  is  attacking  all  classes  of  people  and  rum 
ning  a  long  course,  but  it  is  not  a  bad  type 
of  fever. 

The  first  of  July  I  started  for  Vienna,  to  be  gone  a  year 
or  more.  I  had  married,  and  Pusey  had  welcomed  my  wife 
as  a  daughter,  with  more  manifestations  of  affection  than 
were  customary  with  him.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  this  was 
due  to  the  daughter  in  the  family.  These  times  of  parting 
from  his  children  were  always  times  of  strong  emotion 
with  him.  As  we  were  leaving  for  the  journey  he  gave  us 
an  affectionate  farewell  at  home  and  then  he  and  I  walked 
the  few  blocks  from  home  to  the  railroad  station.  At  the 
corner  of  the  station  platform  he  told  me  good-bye  with 
his  invariable  injunction,  “Take  good  care  of  yourself/1 
Then  he  turned  back  and  left  me  to  go  down  the  platform 
to  meet  my  mother  and  the  other  members  of  the  party 
who  were  gathered  there  to  see  us  off.  My  wife  and  I  had 
been  in  Europe  for  two  months  and  had  been  receiving 
his  usual  weekly  letters,  addressed  to  both  of  us;  the  one 
quoted  above  I  had  gotten  a  day  or  two  before.  I  had  no 
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intimation  that  anything  was  wrong — in  his  last  letter  he 
had  said,  “I  have  been  perfectly  well  since  you  left  and 
I  am  able  to  do  my  work  with  ease”  when  one  morning 
I  received  a  cablegram  from  my  brother:  “Father  died 
September  7th  hemorrhage  of  the  bowels.”  That  was  the 
tragedy  of  the  country  doctor  killed  by  an  infection  in 
the  line  of  duty.  Pusey  gambled  with  the  risks — which  he 
knew  well  of  overwork  and  infection  once  too  often. 
He  had  been  caught  in  an  epidemic  where  there  was  no 
end  to  the  demands  upon  him;  some  of  them  from  poorer 
and  less  prosperous  people  whom  he  regarded  highly,  and 
who  looked  to  him  alone.  He  had  worked  not  only  beyond 
his  strength  but  even  after  he  became  ill.  He  was  finally 
forced  to  bed  and  a  sudden  hemorrhage  ended  it.  He  was 
still  in  his  prime,  just  having  entered  his  fifty-fourth  year. 

What  sort  of  a  result  does  one  get  when  he  tries  to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  a  life  like  Pusey's?  It  was  a  life  of  hard  work,  of 
exposure,  let  us  say  of  monotony,  of  irregular  and  long 
hours,  of  interference  with  sleep.  In  a  way,  it  was  a  hard 
life,  if  by  thinking  you  wish  to  make  it  so;  so  is  every  busy 
responsible  life,  if  you  dwell  upon  its  difficulties.  It  was  a 
life  that  required  energy,  industry,  and,  at  times,  forti¬ 
tude  to  persist  in  work  without  rest  for  long  hours.  But  it 
involved  little  hard  physical  labor;  not  more,  indeed,  than 
one  needs  to  keep  physically  fit.  It  is  not  hard  work  to 
drive  about  through  the  country  behind  a  good  horse, 
even  occasionally  open  a  gate  or  let  down  a  fence,  unless 
the  periods  are  unduly  prolonged.  As  for  the  hardship 
of  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  I  have  already  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  had  compensations  that  exceeded  its  discom- 
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forts.  For  a  healthy  man,  prepared  to  meet  it,  there  is 
actual  exhilaration  in  exposure  to  the  weather.  There  are, 
of  course,  times  of  exposure  when  one  would  like  to  be 
indoors,  but  such  experiences  make  one  enjoy  the  more 
his  comforts  when  he  gets  to  them  and  his  pleasant  days 
when  they  come.  The  only  way  to  get  the  greatest  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  ease  and  comfort  is  to  earn  them  by  effort; 
and  the  country  doctor  earned  them.  In  addition,  he  had 
the  contrasts  to  give  him  the  greatest  enjoyment  out  of 
his  ease  and  comfort  when  their  turn  came.  I  have  never 
seen  the  time  in  forty  years  of  indoor  professional  life 
that  I  have  not  envied  much  of  the  outdoor  life  of  the 
country  doctor  as  I  knew  it.  And  this  is  no  fireside  rev¬ 
erie.  I  remember,  for  example,  an  occasion  of  my  child¬ 
hood,  when  one  cold  stormy  Saturday  morning  I  had  been 
on  a  long  drive  with  Pusey  and  in  the  afternoon  the  fact 
came  out  in  conversation  with  a  merchant  who  had  spent 
the  day  hovering  over  his  warm  stove  in  the  back  of  his 
store.  He  expressed  his  pleasure  that  he  had  not  had  to 
be  out  in  that  weather.  I  was  startled  by  his  attitude 
and  had  the  distinct  reaction  that  we  had  had  some  fun 
that  day  that  he  did  not  understand. 

And,  perhaps,  as  one  imagines  it,  the  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try  doctor  appears  monotonous,  circumscribed  and  iso¬ 
lated.  It  was  circumscribed  and  isolated;  he  spent  all  of 
his  professional  days  in  one  rural  locality  and  with  one 
group  of  people.  And  that  is  supposed  to  make  one  nar¬ 
row.  But  that  is  the  way  Immanuel  Kant  spent  his  life, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  until  he  became  president.  I  am 
no  subscriber  to  the  doctrine  that  narrow  surroundings 
make  narrow  men.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opposite 
view.  The  average  city  life  tends  to  superficiality  and 
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narrowness,  even  to  provincialism,  because  one  is  apt  to 
assume  that  he  is  broad  as  a  result  of  his  broad  opportune 
ties,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  working  hours  are  oc- 
cupied  with  business,  and  his  hours  of  imagined  leisure 
with  social  banalities  and  diversions.  He  has,  or  he  takes, 
no  leisure  to  invite  his  soul.  Of  course,  really,  it  is  not  so 
much  where  the  man  is  as  who  he  is  that  finally  determines 
these  things.  But  environment  has  its  effect;  and  the  eh 
feet  of  environment  upon  the  thoughtful  man  in  the  coun- 
try  is  favorable  to  giving  him  a  sound  and  wise  philosophy 
of  life.  It  is  the  country  man  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
vocation,  is  compelled  to  spend  hours  alone,  and  who  has, 
in  what  he  regards  as  his  work,  the  actual  leisure  to  mull 
over  experiences  and  round  out  and  develop  a  philosophy 
of  life.  It  is  this  contemplation  and  leisure  and  leisure  is 
time  without  demands  that  must  be  met  whether  it  is 
compulsory  or  not — that  rounds  out  one's  mind.  Barton 
quotes  Herndon  as  saying  of  Lincoln  that  he  “read  less 
and  thought  more"  than  any  other  man  in  public  life.  And 
Robert  Burns  said  of  his  father  both  of  them  products 
of  narrow  Scotch  rural  life — “I  have  met  few  who  under- 
stand  men,  their  manners  and  their  ways,  equal  to  him." 

I  have  often  felt  that  the  necessity  of  being  alone  so 
much  of  the  time  accounts  for  the  traditional  and  actual 
worldly  wisdom  of  many  rural  characters.  Dr.  Olin  West 
once  told  me  of  an  experience  that  illustrates  this.  As 
the  health  officer  of  the  State,  he  had  occasion  to  spend 
several  weeks  in  one  of  the  isolated  districts  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  East  Tennessee,  where  an  epidemic  had  called 
him.  He  had  valuable  assistance  from  one  of  the  characters 
of  the  district,  Uncle  Johnny  Booth.  Uncle  Johnny  was 
illiterate,  but  alert  and  wise  and  a  leader.  On  one  occa- 
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sion,  struck  by  a  thoughtful  suggestion  of  Uncle  Johnny's, 
helpful  in  the  situation,  Dr.  West  remarked  to  him,  “Urn 
cle  Johnny,  you  have  done  a  lot  of  thinking  in  your  day." 
'"Lord,  Dr.  West,"  Uncle  Johnny  replied,  A  have  been 
living  here  in  these  mountains  all  my  life,  spending  my 
days  plowing  and  working  by  myself;  what  would  have 
become  of  me  if  I  hadn't  thought?" 

The  country  doctor's  life  may  also  seem  monotonous 
when  one  describes  it.  That  is  true  of  any  settled  life.  But 
the  routine  is  not  any  more  monotonous  than  that  of  the 
city  specialist  who  spends  his  day  in  the  hospital  and 
office,  or  of  the  city  business  man  at  his  desk.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  life  of  the  country  doctor  brings  him  in  com 
stant  association  with  all  sorts  of  people  and  presents 
new  problems  all  the  time  that  challenge  his  knowledge 
and  stimulate  his  mind.  Rather  than  being  monotonous, 
the  life  has  its  full  measure  of  varying  responsibilities  and 
human  experiences,  and  conduces  to  worldly  wisdom  and 
a  broad  view  of  life. 

The  peculiar  disadvantages  of  the  life  were  the  com 
tinual  and  irregular  demands,  the  occasional  long  hours 
and  the  interference  with  sleep.  A  call  for  Pusey  might 
come  on  any  day  and  at  any  time.  There  were  no  free  days; 
days  when  other  men  rested  he  might  be  called  upon  to 
work,  and  usually  was;  and,  as  with  all  doctors,  it  was 
difficult  to  get  days  when  he  could  absent  himself  from 
his  practice.  The  demands  of  each  day  were  equally  ir¬ 
regular.  There  was  no  time  of  the  clock  when  he  could  be 
sure  that  he  would  not  be  called  upon.  He  could,  of 
course,  meet  most  of  his  demands  in  ordinary  working 
hours,  but  emergencies  had  to  be  met,  regardless  of  time 
and  sleep  and  personal  convenience.  The  irregularity  of 
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the  demands  upon  his  time  had  some  compensation  be- 
cause  it  gave  him  days  and  he  could  count  them  to  some 
extent— when  he  had  ease  and  freedom  and  when  he 
could  indulge  himself  in  ways  that  he  enjoyed.  One  gets 
used,  of  course,  to  a  life  of  this  sort  and  hardly  realizes  its 
irregularity,  but  it  is  hard,  nevertheless. 

But  make  the  most  you  will  out  of  the  hardships  of  the 
country  doctor's  life,  they  are,  so  far  as  my  youthful  ex- 
perience  of  them  goes,  rather  stimulating  than  depressing. 
They  are  not  greater  than  the  healthy  men  can  bear  and  be 
comfortable;  and  they  differ  only  in  kind  from  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  every  useful  life.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  more 
exacting  than  the  demands  of  responsible  life  in  general. 

Of  course,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  life  of  physical 
ease  and  luxury  of  the  professional  man  or  business  man 
who  lives  at  a  desk  and  a  club  and  thinks  he  enjoys  it,  a 
life  like  Pusey's  had  few  luxuries  and  many  hardships. 
But,  what  of  it?  The  enjoyment  of  luxury  is  largely  a  bad 
habit;  the  more  you  have  of  it,  the  more  you  want;  the 
more  it  is  necessary  for  your  happiness,  the  less  keen  is  the 
zest  you  have  in  it.  You  become  so  caught  in  its  meshes 
that  you  cannot  be  happy  without  it,  but  it  adds  little  to 
your  happiness.  As  Veblen  has  so  strongly  shown  in  his 
“Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,"  it  is  largely  vanity,  and 
the  very  effort  to  live  up  to  its  demands  makes  life  labori¬ 
ous.  Pusey  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  subscribe 
to  Veblen's  thesis.  In  his  home  life  he  had  the  comforts 
and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  his  day;  upon  the  comforts 
he  set  strong  store,  upon  the  luxuries  for  himself,  very 
little.  One  of  the  tenets  of  his  philosophy  that  he  often 
expressed  was  that  the  real  needs  of  life  are  few  and  easily 
acquired;  it  is  the  imaginary  ones  that  are  hard  to  get. 
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What  are  the  compensations?  I  have  touched  already 
upon  them:  economic  independence,  usefulness,  esteem 
and  affection  and  trust  in  relations  in  life  that  make  them 
peculiarly  vivid.  Of  course,  the  material  rewards  of  such  a 
life  are  hardly  wrought.  Nobody  should  go  into  medicine 
in  city  or  country  expecting  to  make  any  easy  money. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  successful  country  doctors,  as  a 
rule,  are  prosperous  for  the  communities  in  which  they 
live.  Pusey  was  as  prosperous  as  anyone  in  his,  and,  being 
a  practical  man,  he  doubtless  would  have  said  that  his 
first  compensation  was  the  economic  independence  which 
enabled  him  to  make  his  family  comfortable  and  give  them 
opportunities.  And  then  on  ruminating  over  it  he  would, 
if  pressed,  have  admitted  as  his  second  compensation  the 
satisfaction  that  came  in  the  feeling  of  being  useful  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
people.  He,  of  course,  knew  this;  his  satisfaction  in  it, 
indeed,  has  come  out  in  comments  to  me;  but,  being  a 
man  of  sense,  he  spent  no  time  in  dwelling  on  it  with  him¬ 
self  or  others. 

Nov.  6,  1885. 

I  will  go  home  and  try  to  get  a  full  night’s 
sleep.  I  have  a  hard  day’s  work  for  tomor¬ 
row.  The  life  of  a  doctor  is  certainly  not  the 
easiest  pursuit  a  man  could  follow  but 
surely  he  has  the  pleasure  of  knowing  he  is 
of  some  service  to  his  community  and  it  is 
not  altogether  without  remuneration.  I  find 
when  I  am  busy  I  always  have  something  to 
show  for  it.  I  am  sure  it  is  better  for  money, 
to  say  nothing  else  of  the  two  professions, 
than  street  car  driving  and  not  any  more 
laborious. 

Of  course  all  of  these  compensations  were  derived  from 
the  useful  service  which  his  people  thought  he  rendered 
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to  them.  There  is  a  tendency  to  question,  in  our  more  eh 
fective — and  perhaps  smug — days  in  medicine,  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  doctors  in  the  days  before  our  knowledge  of 
bacteriology;  but  there  was  not  any  question  in  the  minds 
of  Pusey's  people  of  his  usefulness  to  them.  He  gave  them 
services  that  they  wanted  and  were  sure  they  needed. 
Even  when  his  services  were  of  no  physical  benefit,  his 
people  were  satisfied  by  the  comfort  that  came  from  his 
presence  and  his  ministrations.  He  calmed  their  fears  and 
soothed  their  griefs.  He  relieved  their  pain  and  revived 
their  strength.  He  quieted  their  coughs  and  cooled  their 
fevers.  He  watched  them  with  faithful  care  in  their  long 
illnesses,  where  all  he  could  do  was  to  see  that  they  were 
kept  as  comfortable  as  possible  until  the  disease  had  worn 
itself  out — and  in  such  situations,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
his  patients,  he  did  not  add  to  their  misery  by  trying  to  do 
more.  He  took  care  of  their  wounds  and  their  dislocated 
and  broken  bones,  and  brought  them  through  to  useful¬ 
ness  again.  The  resources  of  modern  surgery  and  those 
that  come  from  our  new  knowledge  were  not  his  to  use, 
but,  as  far  as  his  resources  went,  he  gave  his  patients  as 
good  service  as  we  give  them  now.  Patients  are  not  un¬ 
grateful  now,  but  they  are  no  more  grateful  than  his 
were;  indeed  the  city  doctor  now,  as  a  rule,  has  no  such 
hold  on  the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  patients  as 
doctors  like  Pusey  had  on  theirs. 

No  man  could  go  through  the  daily  emergencies  that 
confronted  the  country  doctor  without  getting  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  usefulness  to  one's 
fellow  men.  He  was  their  sole  reliance  in  the  most  des¬ 
perate  situations  of  their  lives.  The  importunity  of  the 
calls  upon  them,  the  eagerness  with  which  he  was  ex¬ 
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pected,  the  relief  upon  his  arrival — few  men  have  such 
experience  in  such  large  measure.  I  can  recall  innumer- 
able  scenes  that  illustrate  this.  For  example:  a  desperate 
emergency  has  arisen— the  father  or  son  has  been  badly 
hurt,  the  mother  is  in  a  dangerous  labor,  or  a  child  has 
become  suddenly  ill.  The  doctor  is  miles  way  and  may 
not  be  available;  a  messenger  is  hurried  for  him;  the  min¬ 
utes  are  counted  until  he  can  get  there.  The  time  comes 
when  he  may  arrive;  members  of  the  family  and  neighbors 
are  out  in  the  yard  where  they  can  get  the  first  glimpse  of 
his  coming.  As  he  comes  into  view  around  the  bend  of  the 
road  or  over  the  hill  there  is  a  drop  in  tension  and  a  new 
sort  of  excitement.  They  are  there  to  meet  him  when  he 
pulls  up,  perhaps,  with  words  of  thankfulness — although 
words  are  not  necessary  to  express  the  relief  his  coming 
has  brought.  The  complexion  of  the  situation  has  changed; 
the  crisis  has  been  met;  his  services  may  be  futile,  but, 
at  least,  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  and,  until  his 
arrival  in  time  was  assured,  they  could  not  have  that 
great  consolation.  It  is  no  wonder  that  doctors  were 
sometimes  self  important;  it  is  the  best  evidence  of  their 
sound  good  sense  that  so  many  of  them,  like  Pusey,  were 
not. 

It  is  hard  for  one  who  has  not  known  the  old  country 
doctor  at  his  best  to  realise  the  position  which  he  was 
held  in  his  community  the  independence  of  it,  the  close 
relation  that  he  bore  to  his  people,  the  friendships  that  it 
produced,  the  influence  that  he  exerted,  the  trusts  and 
confidences  that  were  his.  There  was  a  pleasant  sort  of 
independence  about  it  that  is  worth  mentioning.  It  was 
manifest  in  Pusey's  case.  He  was  a  law  unto  himself  in 
small  matters.  If  the  shortest  way  to  a  house  was  across  a 
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field  of  corn  or  wheat,  Pusey  might  take  it  and  there  was 
not  even  comment.  If  it  was  convenient  to  let  down  a 
fence  and  hurry  on  and  ask  someone  to  go  back  and  close 
the  gap,  he  could  do  it.  If  he  wanted  to  arouse  a  family 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  get  someone  to  go  with  him 
to  show  him  the  road  or  to  guide  him  across  the  ford,  it 
was  all  right  likely  to  be  taken  as  a  compliment.  People 
realized  as  was  true  that  he  would  not  do  things  of 
this  sort  except  for  good  reasons  and  accepted  them  as  a 
matter  of  course.  He  was  as  much  above  petty  laws  made 
for  minor  convenience,  such  as  leaving  his  buggy  and  horse 
or  driving  where  it  was  forbidden,  as  a  fire  company  is 
above  the  traffic  regulations  in  the  city.  It  is  probably 
true  that  no  one  ever  imagined  that  there  were  any  laws 
that  he  could  transgress  for  which  he  would  be  brought  to 
book.  These  things,  of  course,  are  trivial  but  they  illus¬ 
trate  the  position  of  such  a  man  as  Pusey  in  his  commu¬ 
nity.  There  was  equal  evidence  of  his  independence  in  his 
dealings  with  patients.  He  had  neither  the  manners  nor 
the  disposition  of  a  petty  tyrant,  but  in  doing  his  work 
and  disposing  of  his  time  as  best  suited  his  convenience 
and  in  his  control  of  his  patients  he  had  his  own  way. 
There  was  no  inclination,  as  there  was  no  necessity,  to 
cultivate  anybody.  The  best  illustration  of  this  was  in 
his  dealings  with  the  railroads.  He  treated  their  patients 
like  all  others,  and  made  his  reports  if  he  made  any  and 
sent  his  bills  in  his  own  way.  He  got  blank  reports  to  be 
filled  out  and  he  had  schedules  of  fees  submitted  to  him. 
He  did  not  refuse  to  abide  by  them;  if  it  was  not  conveni¬ 
ent  he  simply  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

The  intimacy  of  his  relations  with  his  people  and  the 
deep  gratitude  of  many  of  them  made  many  strong  friends 
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that  he  could  rely  upon  in  any  emergency  and  that  he 
stood  by  with  equal  faithfulness.  Sometimes  his  friends 
went  to  amusing  extremes  in  demonstrating  their  feelings 
towards  him.  For  example,  an  impetuous  doctor  in  the 
town,  Dr.  Anderson,  once  dragged  off  his  horse  a  man 
who  was  criticizing  Pusey  to  him  and  compelled  the  man 
to  recant  which  he  lost  no  time  in  doing — or  fight.  The 
fact  came  out  through  the  surprised  man  telling  it,  and 
explaining  that  he  had  thought  to  please  Dr.  Anderson 
by  disparaging  his  competitor. 

The  influence  that  he  exerted  was  of  the  sort  that  came 
from  universal  respect  and  wide  friendship.  He  was  the 
confidant  of  his  people;  they  came  to  him  for  advice  and 
direction  in  all  sorts  of  affairs,  social  and  business  as  well 
as  domestic  and  physical.  He  gave  little  advice.  He  realized 
the  danger  of  advice  to  the  receiver,  because  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  giver  having  the  complete  knowledge  of 
a  situation  that  is  necessary  for  wise  advising.  His  support 
was  sought  in  all  public  or  community  enterprises  and 
always  given  to  those  he  regarded  as  worthy.  Public 
trusts  he  would  not  accept  for  lack  of  time,  but  private 
trusts  and  confidences  he  had  from  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  women.  These  he  accepted  with  deep  sense 
of  responsibility  and  tried  hard  to  fulfill.  An  evidence  of 
the  extent  to  which  confidence  in  him  extended  was  the 
frequency  with  which  the  negroes  of  the  community, 
who  through  ignorance  were  suspicious  of  most  men, 
placed  their  trust  in  him.  And  with  the  better  class, 
he  accepted  it  with  as  much  sense  of  responsibility  as 
with  any  others.  I  remember  an  illustration  of  this  in  the 
case  of  the  estate  of  an  old  negro,  Uncle  Dick  Helm.  Uncle 
Dick's  wife,  Aunt  Fanny,  had  been  a  slave  in  my  mother's 
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family.  I  have  heard  Pusey  express  his  admiration  for  her 
as  a  fine  woman,  regardless  of  color.  She  and  Uncle  Dick 
had  been  industrious  and  provident  and  had  accumulated 
a  small  property.  She  died  and,  soon  after,  Uncle  Dick  fob 
lowed  her,  and  in  making  Pusey  his  administrator  prac' 
tically  left  his  little  estate  to  his  discretion  a  comfort' 
able  cabin,  five  or  ten  acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of  town, 
and  a  few  hundred  dollars.  One  day  when  we  were  driw 
mg  he  was  telling  me  his  troubles  over  the  care  of  Uncle 
Dick's  property.  I  suggested  that  he  ought  not  to  give 
himself  so  much  trouble  over  it.  His  serious  reply  was 
“Son,  you  will  find  that  when  some  Uncle  Dick  imposes  a 
trust  on  you  such  as  he  has  on  me,  you  will  feel  the  re' 
sponsibility  of  carrying  it  out  faithfully  no  matter  how 
small  it  is." 

I  think  I  can  see  the  effect  of  all  of  these  influences  on 
the  character  of  Pusey.  He  had  the  comfortable  poise  that 
comes  from  independence  and  position.  His  judgments 
were  based  upon  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  inside  story  of 
men.  He  had  a  well  thought'out  and  definite  philosophy, 
by  which  he  guided  himself  and  judged  others.  It  put  the 
emphasis  upon  the  important  affairs  of  life  and  confined 
its  worries  to  large  troubles.  It  was  rigid  and  strict  in 
matters  of  moment,  but  easy  in  trivialities,  whether  of 
men  or  things.  He  did  not  fail  to  give  a  place  to  the  lighter 
pleasures  of  life,  but  in  his  philosophy  the  essentials  of 
happiness  lay  in  life's  substantial  values,  in  what  Presb 
dent  Elliot  described  in  a  fine  phrase  as  “The  durable 
satisfactions  of  life." 

A  picture  of  Pusey's  relation  with  his  people  is  given 
in  a  letter  I  received  from  a  daughter  of  one  of  his  families 
when  I  published  the  short  sketch  of  him  a  few  years  ago. 
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Dear  Doctor:  Saturday  evening  when  the 
mail  was  brought  in,  I  opened  the  little 
booklet  you  sent  me  and  was  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  A  long  time  I  sat  and  looked  at  the 
picture  of  your  father.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
more  perfect  likeness  of  any  one.  Those  lips 
seemed  to  speak,  and  with  this  illusion  came 
such  a  flood  of  memories  that  I  felt  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  of  my  early  impressions  of 
him.  I  am  told  that  long  before  I  was  born 
both  the  families  of  my  mother  and  my 
father  had  your  father  as  their  regular  phy¬ 
sician,  and  so  it  came  about  that  in  my  earli¬ 
est  years  there  was  no  knowledge  of  any 
other  doctor.  In  fact  I  did  not  realize  that 
there  was  another  in  the  whole  world.  No 
one  can  account  for  the  workings  of  a  child’s 
mind,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  supposed  that  he 
attended  to  all  of  the  sick  people  in  the 
world  just  as  Santa  Claus  filled  all  the  stock¬ 
ings  at  Christmas. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  surprise,  when  some 
one  in  my  hearing  one  day  referred  to  Dr. 
So-and-So.  And  there  were  two  doctors. 
Well,  anyway,  the  people  who  had  the 
other  doctor  couldn’t  be  our  kind  of  people; 
they  must  be  as  different  from  us  as  people 
who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth, 
maybe  the  Chinese,  for  I  had  been  told  that 
if  I  pushed  a  stick  through  the  earth  it 
would  come  out  in  China. 

There  is  a  vivid  memory  of  one  day  at  school 
when  a  group  of  little  girls  were  making  a 
playhouse  of  moss  and  broken  dishes,  under 
the  trees;  one  of  them  spoke  of  some  one  in 
her  home  being  ill  and  named  this  other 
doctor.  Suddenly,  I  feared  my  mother  might 
not  want  me  to  associate  with  her,  as  of 
course  they  couldn’t  be  desirable  acquain¬ 
tances.  I  decided  not  to  tell  mother  because 
the  little  girl  could  make  such  lovely  play¬ 
houses. 

We  lived  on  a  farm  6  miles  from  the  county 
seat  where  your  father  was  located,  and 
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when  a  physician  was  needed,  the  big  farm 
bell  was  rung,  and  a  negro  man — usually 
the  most  willing  for  a  change  of  work 
came  to  see  what  was  wanted.  1  “Saddle  your 
horse  and  go  as  fast  as  you  can  for  the  doc- 
tor,”  he  was  told,  or  if  it  were  an  accident, 
or  time  was  precious,  he  was  sent  with  a 
telegram  to  a  small  village  near  us. 

Then  followed  what  was  to  my  heart  a  most 
terrifying  time.  Every  one  must  be  quiet. 
The  doctor  was  coming.  Children  must 
keep  out  of  the  way,  but  we  always  sta- 
tioned  ourselves  where  we  could  see  him 
come  and  go.  His  quiet  dignity  meant  only 
one  thing  to  me;  he  was  a  man  greatly  to  be 
feared,  a  great  man,  yes,  but  different  from 
any  one  else,  and  he  just  took  a  fiendish  de¬ 
light  in  giving  nasty  medicine. 

But  worst  of  all  was  when  my  mother 
would  be  taken  suddenly  ill.  The  doctor 
would  be  sent  for,  relatives  would  come  and 
we  children  would  be  hustled  out  of  the 
way  as  if  we  were  the  scum  of  the  earth.  It 
wasn’t  fair.  Wasn’t  it  our  mother,  and 
didn’t  we  want  to  stay  to  hear  if  the  doctor 
said  whether  she  would  get  well  or  not?  At 
any  rate,  we  soon  found  ourselves  at  an 
aunt’s  house,  playing  with  the  little  cousins 
and  after  a  while  some  one  rode  by  and  said 
we  children  were  to  come  home. 

We  went  tearing  across  the  field,  suddenly 
remembering  that  we  might  find  no  mother 
when  we  got  there.  Why,  they  might  even 
bury  her  without  waiting  for  us  to  get 
there!  When  we  entered  the  back  yard,  the 
colored  cook  met  us  with  a  broad  grin. 
“'You  got  a  little  brother.” 

““Where  did  he  come  from?” 

“'Dr.  Pusey  brought  him  in  them  saddle 
pockets.” 

Oh  joy.  Well  then  he  couldn’t  be  the  hard¬ 
hearted  man  we  always  thought  he  was,  or 
he  wouldn’t  be  so  kind.  We  had  heard  he 
had  done  things  like  that  for  other  people, 
but  now  he  had  been  that  good  to  us. 
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Not  long  after  this  there  was  a  mild  case  of 
illness  in  the  family,  but  the  doctor’s  advice 
was  considered  necessary  so  he  was  sent  for. 

Not  being  watched  very  closely,  we  chil¬ 
dren  slipped  into  the  room.  I  remember  I 
stopped  just  inside  the  door,  rooted  to  the 
spot!  He  was  sitting  there  talking  with  my 
father  and  mother  in  a  most  casual  manner, 
and  calling  them  by  their  first  names  like  any 
other  neighbor  would  have  done.  Pretty 
soon  he  sat  down  by  the  table,  opened  his 
saddle  pockets  and  took  out  some  slips  of 
paper.  These  he  folded  and  tore  into 
squares;  he  made  lengthwise  creases  in  them 
so  they  lay  boat-shaped  on  the  table.  Then 
from  a  rack  inside  the  saddle  pockets  he 
took  a  small  bottle,  held  it  in  one  hand  and 
with  a  finger  of  the  other  gave  it  a  gentle 
tap.  Into  each  paper  went  a  bit  of  brown 
powder.  He  replaced  this  bottle  and  took 
another.  From  this  was  added  a  little  white 
powder,  then  a  bit  of  yellow.  He  quietly 
folded  these  and  gave  his  directions. 

All  the  time  I  had  been  gradually  drawing 
nearer  to  him,  quite  fascinated  by  the  ex¬ 
actness  of  the  operation.  Suddenly  he  lifted 
his  eyes  to  me,  and  oh!  they  were  so  kind. 

A  slow,  sweet  smile  curved  his  lips  as  he 
spoke  to  me.  There  is  no  recollection  of 
what  he  said,  but  the  expression  of  his  face, 

I  shall  never  forget.  He  did  love  little  girls, 
and  he  didn’t  like  them  to  be  sick  any  more 
than  they  did.  Why,  of  course,  he  loved 
them  or  he  wouldn’t  bring  them  little 
brothers!  From  that  day  I  knew  that  he  was 
not  only  a  great  man  but  a  good  man. 

Nellie  Parker  Albert. 

Things  of  the  sort  I  have  tried  to  indicate  were  the 
compensations  for  the  hardships  of  the  country  doctor's 
life,  as  Pusey  lived  it — the  satisfactions  of  a  life  of  useful 
service,  and,  as  a  result  of  that,  economic  and  spiritual  in' 
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dependence  and  the  gratitude  and  esteem  and  affection  of 
those  he  served.  A  man  can  hardly  hope  for  more  in  this 
world.  If  he  can  gain  these  in  an  occupation  that  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  stimulating,  that  keeps  him  in  the  open,  that 
gives  him  an  opportunity  for  close  and  abundant  associa¬ 
tion  with  his  family,  he  has  about  as  much  as  life  offers; 
and  all  these  Pusey  had.  The  balance  in  favor  of  such  a  life, 
I  should  say,  is  large. 


i 
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